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THE STRUCTURE 
OF CONSUMPTION 


by 
MIECZYSLAW LESZ 


national income increases, followed by an increase in real 

wages, the structure of demand also changes. The lower income 
groups spend a considerable part of their earnings on food and 
a proportionately smaller amount on manufactured commodities, 
whereas among the higher income groups the situation is reversed. 
The Central Statistical Office distinguishes six income groups: 
group I includes persons with an income of up to 4,800 zlotys per 
head per annum, whereas the top group VI includes persons with 
an income of over 18,000 zlotys. Whereas people in the first group 
spend 60 per cent of their incomes on food and 40 per cent on 
manufactured articles, those belonging to group VI spend only 
40 per cent of their money on food and 60 per cent on manufactured 
products. 

It is an established fact that changes in income are accompanied 
by changes in the structure of consumption: the consumption of 
certain items such as potatoes or bread remains stable while that of 
others grows considerably. 

Price fluctuations also have an important bearing on the pattern 
of consumption. A radical change in the price structure took place 
in 1953, and since then certain prices have undergone a further 
though less marked fluctuation (price increases for certain foodstuffs 
such as meat and butter and consecutive price reductions for such 
manufactured articles as textiles, footwear, stockings, and durable 
consumer goods including watches, wireless sets, bicycles, etc.). The 
price structure in Poland is more and more coming to resemble that 
obtaining in highly industrialized countries, whereas not long ago 
it was similar to that obtaining in underdeveloped countries (cheap 
food and dear manufactured products). The change in the pattern 
of consumption has been and is being influenced by demographic 

es as well. In the last fifteen years millions of people have 
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pie demand for commodities in Poland is not stable. As the 
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moved from rural areas to the towns as a result of industrialization, | on. 
Slow but definite changes must have taken place in the consumption | of 
habits of these new town-dwellers so that they would gradually} int 
approximate to the standard urban patern. con 
In 1949 the rural population totalled 15.7 mln., almost as many} fun 
as at present (15.5 mln.). Since then, that is in just over ten years, | 
the urban population has gone up from 8.9 mln. to 14 mln. an| con 
increase of some 5 min. Out of this at least 3 mln. people are arrivals’ 
from the countryside, which means that at least one quarter of the} son 
present urban population have settled in towns in the course of the} ; 
last ten years. It is obvious that these great demographic changes} con 
must have influenced the structure of consumption. livi 
Neither has the change in the age structure of the population! tio 
remained without influence on consumption habits. In the period| clot 
immediately following the war Poland had a population with a very; dur 
small proportion of children of up to 5 years of age, as the birth rate) sun 
had fallen by half during the Nazi occupation. Today there are wil 
a large number of young people in the age group of up to 14 years) and 
and a very small proportion of adolescents between 14 and 18 years) por 
of age. In 1957, for instance, there were in Poland altogether’ of 
2.79 mln. children of 3 to 6 years of age and only 1.62 mln) rel 
adolescents of 14 to 17 years of age. pric 
This explains why the demand for clothing and footwear fon cha 
adolescents is smaller today than it was a few years ago whem gro 
children born before the war reached adolescence. This demangd A 
will rise rapidly when the present twelve- and thirteen-year olds in { 
reach the age of 14-17 years. and 
There has also been a change in the structure of demand in the! ady 
countryside, due to the urbanization of rural areas and in particular) a o 
to the departure from conservative farming methods. Today the the 
Polish peasant does not himself slaughter his pigs to make sausages me: 
from them, but sells the animals to the state and buys sausages iN} the: 
the village shop. It is increasingly rare to meet a peasant who bakes por 
bread for his own household, for it is more convenient for him 1) the 
buy a fresh loaf of bread in the shop each day. rice 
It is no coincidence that the share of food products in the total 
turnover of the rural retail trade has been increasing steadily. "| incr 
went up, for instance, from 43.6 per cent in 1953 to 45.8 per cen 
in 1959 (in 1956 prices). } sale 
Poland is a country with a planned economy and in order ' 
ensure that the planning of consumer goods production is effective) cen 
it is necessary to assess the market and the changes it undergoes) 42 ; 
This work of market investigation is not easy in view of 1 ann 
multitude of factors which have to be taken into account. Su} anir 
research is however being undertaken systematically. It consist} mill 
on the one hand, of an analysis of family budgets (where it is simpij tion 
assumed that people moving from a given income group to a hight 
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‘ization, | one adopt the consumption standards of the latter) and, on the other, 
imption| of market forecasts based on the assumption that the existing 
adually| interrelations between demand and the factors determining it will 
continue to be governed in future by the same mathematical 
S many} functions as now. 

1 years, Similar investigations have been made with regard to the forth- 
nln., an} coming Five-Year Plan (1961-65). It is estimated that by the end 
arrivals} of this period the average income in Poland will have grown by 
r of the} some 23 per cent. Naturally growth of demand in the case of 
e of the} individual articles will not always be equal to 23 per cent. On the 
changes} contrary, it has been found that improvements in the standard of 
living are accompanied by a relatively slow increase in food consump- 
tion, whereas a more rapid increase is noted in the consumption of 
clothes and footwear and an even faster one in the consuption of 
durable goods. According to our economists, the per capita con- 
sumption of food products in Poland during the next five-year period 
will go up by 14 per cent, of clothes and footwear by 32 per cent, 
4 years} and of durable articles by 62 per cent. In order to obtain such pro- 
portions of consumption it will be necessary to intensify the sales 
together; of manufactured articles very considerably, to change the price 
relations, and, in particular, to make systematic reductions in the 
prices of durable consumer goods. In the years 1961-65 marked 
year fon changes will also take place within each of the three aforesaid main 
$0 whem groups of commodities. 
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de: As regards the foodstuffs group, the smallest increase is expected 
ear old§ in the consumption of cereal products, such as flour, bread, groats, 

and macaroni. Both our own experience and that of other more 
d in advanced countries shows that when the standard of living reaches 
arti: a certain level — already achieved in Poland — almost the whole of 


the increase in food consumption takes place in such articles as 
sausages meat, eggs, milk and sugar. In our Five-Year Plan it is assumed, 
usages i therefore, that the consumption of cereals will increase only in pro- 
portion to the population increase, and that an expected increase in 
r him # the consumption of more expensive articles such as macaroni and 
rice will be accompanied by a corresponding fall in the consumption 
the total of cheaper ones, such as flour and groats. The plan foresees an 
sadily. lf increase of between 6 and 7 per cent in the sales of flour and baked 
per cet} products, as compared with an increase of over 50 per cent in the 
sales of rice and macaroni. 
order 10 The Five-Year Plan envisages increased sales of meat by 40 per 
effective) cent, of fats by 43 per cent, of eggs by 40 per cent, of milk by 
ndergoe) 42 per cent, and of sugar by 21 per cent. If these targets are reached, 
y of 4 annual per capita consumption will amount to 45 kg of meat (without 
int. Sue} animal fats), 18.6 kg of fats, 148 eggs, and 240 litres of milk and 
consist§ milk products (without butter which is included in fats consump- 
is simpi§ tion). 
. a high The table printed below gives the planned per capita consump- 
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tion of certain food articles in Poland by 1965 compared with the | ular 
figures for 1959 and with the present consumption in several other | of 
countries. For better comparison, capitalist countries at various | con: 
levels of devepolment have been chosen. Among the Socialist coun- | inf 
tries Czechoslovakia and the G.D.R. have been included in this | imp 
table since their economies are more advanced and, consequently, | incr 
the living standards there are higher than in Poland. of s 

Because the statistical data on meat consumption in other coun- : 
tries include the consumption of animal fats, in this table, for the | jnst: 
sake of comparison, an exception has been made and meat con- | sloy 


















































sumption in Poland is given inclusive of fats. | trie 
: 7 capi 

Poland | GDR |Czechosl| GFR | France | Italy \Greece| } to d 

1959 | 1965 | 1958 | 1957 | 1957/8 | 1956/7 |1957/8\1957/8| | XP 

| gar 

Meat kg | 46.4 | 54.0 | 51 54 53 70 | 22] 49 | whi 
Fats kg | 45.4 | 186 | 27 47 25 47 15 | 16 het 
Milk {litres} 213 | 240 95 134 | 170 | 167 | 100 | go |) Ue 
Sugar | kg | 29.7 | 35 10 34 28 2 | 47] 4 faa 
} attr 





As can be seen from the above figures, Poland is rapidly ap-} clud 
proaching the level of consumption of the advanced countries. peri 

A separate item in the Plan are such articles as cigarettes and 
alcohol, the consumption of which is already high in Poland. As 
regards alcohol the growth of sales has been arrested during the 
last few years as a result of a number of measures. The Five-Year || y, 
Plan foresees a further reduction of the sales of vodka — this year |) ,,, 
its consumption has already decreased by 4.3 per cent as compared || ¢.) 
with 1959. With regard to cigarettes the plan envisages that sales} | |. 
will remain on a stable level, as they are already high in comparison || 
with other countries, and have tended to remain stable in recent i= 
years. 
The second largest group of consumer commodities includes, 1 
textiles, clothing, footwear and other textile and leather articles. | woo 
(To simplify matters this class of goods will be called the clothing- | sale: 
footwear group). This group is also subject to specific structual I 
changes connected with certain trends which no doubt will continue | foot 
to prevail during the Five-Year Plan. dura 

For some time a steady growth has been noted in the demand for; term 
ready-made clothing as against textile fabrics. This is due to the} fami 
growing cost of dressmaking and tailoring and to progressive im-} devi 
provements in the quality of garments manufactured by the clothing} mac! 
industry. A quicker rate of increase in the production of ready-made) hous 
garments than in that of textile fabrics is therefore envisaged in} ann 
the plan. In the sphere of ready-made clothing, in turn, a partic) 
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ularly rapid increase is expected to take place in the production 
of knitwear which is steadily ousting tailored clothes, in view of the 
considerable difference in labour costs and the consequent difference 
in prices between the two types of articles. Fashion is also of some 
importance here. The plan corespondingly envisages a 76.8 per cent 
increase in the production of knitwear against an overall increase 
of some 45 per cent in the manufacture of textile goods. 

Significant shifts are also taking place on the textile market. For 
instance, the demand for woollen textiles is growing at a much 
slower rate than that for cottons. Besides, in all the Socialist coun- 
tries with advanced economies as well as in a majority of advanced 
capitalist states demand is tending to shift from textiles and clothing 
to durable consumer goods. There is thus a change-over from more 
expensive textiles and footwear to cheaper types, and from tailored 
garments to knitwear. Demand in the case of textiles is shifting 
towards cheaper varieties provided they are sufficiently attractive, 
while at the same time there is a fall in the sales of traditional 
high-percentage wools. This is true of fabrics for both men’s and 
women’s clothing. The greatest slackening of interest applies to 
woollen dress fabrics, which are being ousted from the market by 
attractive, colourful cotton and linen textiles. 

The following table illustrates the consumption of textiles in- 








cluding clothing fabrics, in metres, per head of the population in the 
period 1955-60 (data for 1960 are taken from the Plan): 
| 1955 | 1959 —s | 1960 
Woollen fabrics | 2.48 2.43 2.42 
Cotton fabrics 16.25 19.75 19.28 
Silk fabrics 2.82 3.48 3.60 
Linen fabrics | 1.38 | 2.62 2.31 














The Five-Year Plan envisages a stable level in the sales of 
woollen fabrics with a considerable, 20 per cent, increase in the 
sales of cotton and silk fabrics. 

It should also be noted that money saved on clothing and 
footwear is being used in Poland, as elsewhere, for the purchase of 
durable consumer goods. The growing demand for these is de- 
termined by many factors. But as the woman is the manager of the 
family budget in many households, it is obvious that labour-saving 
devices will have priority. This explains why the sales of washing 
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machines, which until recently were almost unknown in Polish 


households, have already exceeded the level of 400,000 units per 
annum, 


Moreover, other articles in this category provide entertainment 
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in the home (wireless and television sets, record-players, tape 
recorders) or facilitate holidays and outings (bicycles, motorcycles, 
cars). It is of interest to note that a worker who owns a motorcycle 
seems to stand much higher in public esteem than one wearing 
a top quality woollen suit. 





The last few years have been marked by a very rapid increase 
in the production and sale of durable consumer goods; it is ex- 
pected that some 150,000 motorcycles and scooters, 44,000 es | 
700,000 bicycles (not including children bicycles), 700,000 wireless | 
sets, 180,000 television sets, 450,000 washing machines, 46,000 re-} 
frigerators, and 170,000 sewing machines will be sold in 1960. 

The Five-Year ‘Plan envisages a marked rise in the sales of| 
some of these articles. Sales of mopeds, for instance, are expected 
to go up by some 59 per cent, those of television sets are to be 
doubled, and the number of refrigerators sold is expected to Tise 
three and a half times. 

Increased sales of such articles are due to the stimulus of tech 
nical advance in their manufacture. Television sets with 17 in. and 
even 21 in. screens are replacing 14 in. sets, the demand for which 
is falling; refrigerators with a thermostat are replacing older types 
without this device; washing machines with a spin-drier and — 
heater are ousting machines of a more primitive design. 

The growth of durable consumer goods sales is thus not alwa 
determined by the buyer’s need to meet a specific requirement, bu 
rather by his desire to possess a newer and improved model with 
a wider range of uses. 


Some people maintain that such articles are accessible only to 
the higher income groups and that, consequently, they should not 
occupy such an important place in economic planning. This is not 
true, however; an ordinary washing machine, a good wireless set, 
a vacuum cleaner, a bicycle, a record player with a loud-speaker, and 
a medium-class camera cost from 1,000 to 2,000 zlotys, which cor- 

















1958 1965 (plan) \ 

USSR\GDR |Czechosl,| Poland |USSR| GDR |Czechos!.| Poland | 

Washing } 

machines 2.6 | 2.9] 23.2 78 |414,2/4146] — | 185] 

Refrigerators 1.7} 3.4 5.9 0.8 6.3 | 20.4 | 18.6 74 |i 

Radio sets 18.8 | — | 22.5 | 27.4 | 254] — | 226 | 339] 

Television sets 4.8 | 10.4 9.9 2.0 | 14.5 | 44.7 | 28.1 13.6 } 

Cars 0.6} 22] 3.2 C4. bs emche RL BS 0.7 

Motorcycles and 

scooters 4.9} 4.7] 424 40 | 35) 63) — 5.0 

































Note: Dashes signify that no statistical data are available. 
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responds to the price of a medium-quality man’s suit. But the 

ity of these articles is convincingly proved by the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of them are sold to the population every 
year. Nevertheless, it is very important to campaign within industry 
for a reduction of the costs of production. This would provide 
a basis for a reduction of prices and an extension of sales to thou- 
sands of new buyers from the lower income groups. Any doubts as 
to the prospects for extended sales of these commodities are in so 
far unjustified as both the manufacture and the number of such 
articles owned by the population are still not very high in Poland 
in comparison with other countries. The table below illustrates the 
production of these articles per 1,000 inhabitants in four advanced 


Socialist countries (the U.S.S.R., the G.D.R., Czechoslovakia, and 


Poland) in 1958 and in 1965. 

Rapid development of the production of these items is all the 
more necessary since their manufacture was started comparatively 
recently — the production of washing machines, refrigerators and 
television sets, for instance, has only developed in the last 3 or 
4 years. At present there are 137 wireless sets per 1,000 inhabitants 
in Poland, and by 1965 we shall only reach the level of 196 sets per 
1,000, which is still below the present index for Czechoslovakia 
(228), the G.D.R. (294) and France (247). Our present index for 
television sets, which amounts to 15.5 sets per 1,000 inhabitants, 
more or less corresponds to the figures for France and Italy three, 
and the G.F.R. four years ago. Our index for washing machines, 
which now stands at 45.6 per 1,000 inhabitants, approximates to the 
figures for France and the G.F.R. in 1955 and 1956 respectively. 
Mass production and marketing of refrigerators has only just begun. 
The index of 20 refrigerators per 1,000 inhabitants, at which the 
wealthy countries of West Europe had arrived 5 to 6 years ago, will 
not be reached by us earlier than 1965. By that time our index for 
motorcycles and scooters per 1,000 inhabitants will have gone up 
to 44, which almost equals the figures recorded in France (40) and 
in West Germany in 1955. 

While making all these comparisons it should be remembered, 
however, that in pre-war Poland there were only 15,000 registered 
motorcycles, i.e., as many as are sold at present on the home market 
per month, and that domestic washing machines, refrigerators and 
television sets were practically unknown in this country as little 
as five years ago. One of the reasons for our interest in fostering 
the sales of durable consumer goods is the fact that they are manu- 
factured from home-produced raw materials, such as steel, alumi- 
nium and timber, whereas clothing and leather goods must be made 
from imported materials (wool, cotton, hides). Their sale is en- 
couraged by the introduction of hire-purchase schemes, a wider 
use of quality guarantees by the manufacturers, and an expansion 
of the network of repair and servicing centres. 





ART AND TRADITION* 


by 
JULIUSZ STARZYNSKI 


I 


UR world heritage of painting and scuplture — from palaeo- 


lithic cave-paintings to the most recent movements of | 


abstractionist expressionism — forces us to recognize and 
appreciate values that have sprung from different, sometimes dia- 
metrically opposed, artistic traditions. If I may risk a simplifica- 
tion — a danger that is implicit in every attempt at generalization — 
I should like to take as a point of departure for the following con- 
siderations the view that two basic aesthetic attitudes constantly 
repeat themselves and are in their own way interchangeable. We can 
observe this phenomenon throughout the centuries and in many 
different mutations. One of these attitudes we call realistic, the 
other imaginative. The first is governed above all by the drive 
te understand the objective external world and perpetuate it in 
artistic form — whereas the other feels the need for inner ex- 
perience, manifesting itself as the subjective expression of the artist. 
From the point of view of a historical raison d’étre, the equal 
standing of these two trends sketched here is firmly established. 
What remains an open question, however, is which of them has 


lined in the propositions of our pre-congress questionnaire. It is this 
function of art, after all, that has drawn us in such large numbers 
from all over the world to this 8th International Congress of Art 
Critics, and as an art historian and theoretician I shall, therefore, 
try to answer this question later. This answer — which will be both 
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personal and, as all human judgment, controversial — I shall try to} 


illustrate mainly with examples chosen from Polish art. I hope you 


* An address delivered at the 8th International Congress of Art Critica 
held in Warsaw in September 1960. 
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will not take this “parochialism” amiss; you must put it down both 
to the place of this conference and to my enthusiasm for a subject 
to which I have devoted my efforts for over thirty years. 


II 


In the course of the artistic development of humanity there have 
been moments of a particularly clear differentiation between the 
opposing attitudes I mentioned at the beginning. Even 10,000 years 
before our era naturalistic paleolithic art as we know it from the 
cave paintings at Altamira and Lascaux shows an astonishingly 
powerful ‘objectivism’, a reflection of the desire to grasp the ex- 
ternal world in order to control it. This, at any rate, was the magic 
significance of the paintings. When, after thousands of years, the 
_ conditions of human settlement altered radically and techniques as 
well as consciousness changed, the elements of a new mode of ex- 
pression appeared. This was neolithic pottery — the earliest abstract 
art. In the stylistically related figurines of male and female idols, 
Picasso together with other cubists and expressionists of the early 
twentieth century discovered a close affinity. 

One of the problems that interest us is that of repetitive patterns 
in aesthetic attitudes. Here a good many observations can be made 
by watching the so-called transition periods. Thus at the close of 
classical antiquity we have, on the one hand, the art of the epoch 
that was dying, an art that is ‘objective’, sensuous, illusionist, lean- 
ing towards naturalism, and, on the other, that of the future, 
‘subjective’, full of inner energy, symbolical, close to abstraction. 
Centuries passed and again, at the period of transition between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, European art was in a similar 
position, except that réles were to some extent reversed. This time 
the future was to belong to the conquerors of the new objective 
knowledge about the world. Renaissance art overthrew the ex- 
pressionically inclined aesthetic ideals of the Middle Ages and 
ushered in the great realistic art of the modern era, though it was 
itself to be overthrown five centuries later. By the close of the 
19th century impressionism had exhausted the possibilities of 
illusionism and this particular cycle of artistic development declined. 

The anti-naturalistic turn at the threshold of the 20th century 
showed itself in the sharp reaction against impressionism. In neo- 
traditionalism, fauvism, expressionism and cubism the revolution- 
ary character of these trends became clearly manifest. In reaction 
against the essentially sensuous character of impressionism interest 








once more began to centre on the ideological content of art. The 
search for a new content was accompanied by a search for new 
formal values. The expressive interplay of contours and linear 
thythms took the place of the fluidity of paint, or the subtle shading 
of colour and light. Sharply contrasting, decorative planes were 
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substituted for illusionist perspectives, giving the appearance of 
natural proportions in three-dimensional space. Once more a desire 
awoke for a ‘grand style’ — for organically fusing architecture with 
the other arts in one uniform whole. 


ITI 


This groping for a new style was as widespread a phenomenon 
at the turn of the 19th century as the desire to refresh artistic in- 
spiration by drawing on the untainted sources of folk and primitive 
art. Independently of the consequences of this trend in the work of 
individual artists, this enormously extended the frontiers of ou 
aesthetic sensibilities on — if I may call it that — the social scale 
The essence of the ‘primitive’ is after all that it expresses ene | 
experience in the most elementary and therefore most universal and; 
at the same time purest way, closest to the natural principles of 
artistic creation. ; : 

In Poland — in view of the partitioned nation’s constant efforts’ 
to gain freedom — these seeds fell on fertile, though not the most) 
easily cultivated ground. On the one hand, there was a living) 
tradition of imaginative and decorative art, in the form of a flourish-} 
ing folk art, on the other, there was the realistic tradition of the, 
native Polish impressionist movement, grouped mainly in the) 
Association of Polish Artists Sztuka (Art) founded in 1897, which 
is still bearing healthy fruit today. The latter’s claim to be the most 
representative Polish artistic movement was not without 
justification. At a time, however, when the majority of members 
of the Sztuka Association were still under the influence of realism, 
there was an abrupt turn within the same artistic milieu towards 
the native imaginative tradition. In this the rich and vigorous 
mountain folk art of Podhale (the foothills of the Tatras) as well 
as that of other regions of Poland played an important inter- 
mediary réle — not for the last time in 20th century art. 


That is one of the reasons why — when examining the genesis 
of modern art from a Polish point of view — I cannot agree with 
the brilliantly formulated view with which Pierre Restany concluded | 
his interesting contribution. I shall quote the paragraph which 








I particularly intend to challenge: “...We are witnessing the 
formation of a universal and individualistic culture, in relation 0) 
which national tradition is a mere folk art on the point of extinction. | 
The individual is free to borrow from the achievements of ancient | 
cultures and prehistory this or that element in conformity with/ 
his own, original vision. But faithfulness to the fountainhead o 
a particular folk art or a systematic return to it may prove as per/ 
nicious as all other methodical borrowings of accidental elements, 
Art is the creator of a universal synthesis. The greatness of Paris 
lies in its international character. National tradition has alwayi 
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been a stranglehold on any new art.” That was how Restany con- 
cluded his remarks. To this the following answer can be made. 

The inspiration of folk art, as every other legacy of the past, can 
give rise to independent creation, as well as slavish imitation or 
even outright plunder. The annals of European art in the 19th and 
2th centuries provide sufficient proof of this. One cannot, however, 
deduce historical rules from unhealthy practices. The heritage of 
the past — taken from the narrow, national and the wider, world 
point of view — is a constituent part of the consciousness of the 
contemporary artist as well as of his public. No individual, however 
great, uses this heritage according to a whim or random choice. He 
receives it as a complex chain of historical, social and economic 
factors, which surrounded him at birth and by which the whole 
course of human life is conditioned. 

That heritage which the artist carries within himself — almost 
organically, as it were, independently of his own will — decides 
about the authenticity and originality of his art. And it is quite 
another matter that the discovery of this personal, innermost 
heritage often has to be preceded by a long search and a complicated 
process of identification. In my opinion the greatness of Paris lies 
rather in the fact that the crystallizing force of the French artistic 
genius, so strangely concentrated in this town, helps to bring out 
the talented stranger’s own worth, by a merciless confrontation 
with all that is greatest in the world’s art. 

The artist can develop and add to his heritage by consciously 
making use of the experiences of other cultures, on the basis of 
affinity or contrast. He can only enrich the heritage of world art 
if he brings to it new accents. Two factors play a decivise réle in 
this: a conscious, deeply experienced unity with the historical 
experience of his own nation, and an active participation in the 
mainstream of cultural and scientific development of his age. Only 
artists fulfilling both these conditions, and works of art which 
mirror their age in this way, will occupy a lasting place in the 
history of art and truly enrich the world heritage of culture. Here 
my motto still remain the words once used by the great Polish 
romantic poet Cyprian Norwid, when considering Chopin’s music as 
a national art: “The inspiration of a people exalted to a force that 
penetrates and embraces the whole of mankind...” 

More than once in the course of its history, and particularly at 
the turn of the 19th century, Polish art has had an opportunity 
of confronting its own historical experience with the heritage and 
contemporary creative work of other nations. On many of our best 
artists a long — often lifelong — stay abroad acted as something of 
a catalyst, intensifying the often elusive, peculiar features of their 

Polishness”. Many of the works that are today rightly considered 
8 most representative of the uniqueness of Polish art were actually 
completed in Paris. This includes the stained glass windows de- 
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signed there at the close of the 19th century by Wyspiariski and 
Mehoffer and also Dunikowski’s Tomb of Boleslaw the Bold. 
Contact with French art brought the consciousness of Polish 
artists into sharper focus, and in spite of the constant danger of 
succumbing to its influence helped them in the difficult process of 
shaping their own artistic individuality. The great names of 
Slewinski, Pankiewicz and Olga Boznanska can perhaps serve as 
symbols of this creative link with French painting. Such an example 
as the cubist paintings on glass by Marcoussis which were probably |’ 
shown for the first time in Paris in 1922 at an exhibition entitled 
L’Exposition de la ‘Jeune Pologne’ should not be forgotten either. | 
Even at that time Waldemar George perceptively pointed to the 
significance and originality of Marcoussis’ cubism when he wrote: 
“Marcoussis shows us some small paintings on glass, which belong | 
to the most finished and most carefully thought out cubist zm 











known to me.” Today it is clear to any student of the cubist move- 
ment that the inspiration for these outstanding works of art came 
from Polish folk paintings on glass. 

The work of Tadeusz Makowski (1882-1932), which is at present 
being shown in a first retrospective exhibition at the National 
Museum in Warsaw, is a particularly eloquent example of Franco- 
Polish artistic links. Makowski, who was trained at the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Cracow at the turn of the 19th century, shared both 
the heritage of Polish impressionism and also the urge towards) 
a new mode of expression and decorative form, which in Cracow was} 
represented primarily by Wyspianski. What was Makowski looking 
for in 1908 when he travelled to Paris where he was to remain for 
the rest of his life? ... An answer to this question can be found 
in his art, which owes so much to French painting and is yet so 
Polish in its essence. An answer will also be found in many entries 
in Makowski’s diary, which was discovered and edited for pub- 
lication by Wiadyslawa Jaworska. Here is a characteristic extract 
from the year 1913, a period when the 30-year-old artist was still 
groping towards a cubist solution: “When I speak about French | 
painting, what I have in mind is the tradition in which every strong / 
artistic individuality ought to find a place. This is something we 
Poles sadly lack. It is not enough, after all, to feel one’s own country, 
the nature of the land, the outline of its undulations, its rich green, 
its abundant vegetation. It is not enough to reveal the type of people | 
dwelling on any given piece of land, their characteristic features, | 
customs and dress. It is not enough to use accepted techniques for 
this. One must also feel and understand the tradition of the develop- 
ment of the visual arts and find a proper place within it. Otherwise 
one is outside the warmth and spiritual community of the centuries,| 
unable to understand both oneself and others. I often think about! 
Poland and its relationship to European painting. There is some) 
strange mystery I cannot properly fathom which does not allow ws) 
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A SPEECH BY WLADYSLAW GOMUELKA, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE POLISH DELEGATION, DELIVERED TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1960 


Mr. President, distinguished members of the Assembly, 


The participation of so many heads of governments and leading 
statesmen of countries and nations in deliberations of the Fifteenth 
Session of the United Nations’ General Assembly is undoubtedly an 
unusual event in the history of the United Nations. How can it be ex- 
plained? It reflects above all the seriousness of the international 
situation which, as far as the problem of maintenance of peace is con- 
cerned, has deteriorated since the last session of the General Assembly. 

It manifests also that many countries, Poland being one of them, 
attach great importance to the United Nations, to its purposes and the 
functions it ought to perform in solving the paramount issue of our times, 
that of securing lasting peace. 

It is for the first time that I have the honour of taking direct part 
in the work of the United Nations General Assembly and I wish to 
declare on behalf of my country, that the Polish delegation will do its 
utmost to achieve results expected of the present session both by the 
people of Poland and by all the peoples of the world. I am also deeply 
convinced that the interests of my country are consistent with those of 
all other nations on all basic issues, which we are to solve here, on all 
problems so closely linked to the preserving and strengthening of lasting 
peace. 

The same deep concern for the future development of the inter- 
national situation, so that it could favour the cause of peace and the 
manifest desire to shape and further friendly relations between States 
of different social systems, has been displayed by all Socialist nations. 
That is why they have placed at the head of their delegations their state 
and political leaders. A large number of other countries have acted 
likewise. 

All the more regrettable, therefore, are the discriminatory practices 
of the United States authorities reminiscent of the cold war tendencies 
and aimed at delegations of various Socialist countries as well as at 
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the delegation of Cuba. It is also difficult to believe that various ey. 
cesses against some delegations could have taken place without the tacit the 
consent of the authorities concerned. No one has any intention hep be 
to blame the American people for whom the Polish delegation anj 
undoubtedly all other delegations harbour feelings of warm friendship, ? 
All those acts of petty chicanery cannot influence the attitude of the od 
delegations against which they are directed, nor hinder the constructive, 
work we are resolved to pursue at the General Assembly session but UD 
nevertheless it is fully in order to raise as early as this the question 


as to whether in such circumstances the City of New York should con. a 
tinue to be the seat of the headquarters of the United Nations. of 


Mr. President, 

The General Assembly did well to admit into our ranks at the vey 
outset of our deliberations a large number of states established on the 
ruins of the colonial system. This act symbolizes the recognition by 
United Nations of the irreversible process of the liquidation of the coloni 
system. This indeed is a process which shapes our era. 

We trust that other countries of Africa too as, in the first pla ‘ie 
Algeria and nations of the eastern part of that continent will soon regai to | 
their independence and the right to freely decide about their destini 
which is due to them. 

The majority of the new member-states are countries of the Afri 
continent. For the first time in their history they enter the road 
independent existence, gain the possibility of using the vast riches o 
that continent for the benefit of their own people and of playing the p 
due to them in international relations. Difficult may still be the roa 
which lies ahead of them towards full emancipation from economi 
dependence on their former rulers and colonisers, on capitalist concerns. ol: 
There is no doubt however that nothing and no one will be able t insi 
revive the colonial system either in its old or in its new forms. al 
attempts, to put the clock back will meet with the resistance of the newly defi 
liberated nations which no longer stand alone. For on their side are ait 
powerful forces. On their side are all those to whom dear is the caus¢, 
of peace and freedom, countries which build a new Socialist ordering, 
nations who have experienced colonial oppression and exploitation. lothe 

The future of the new states is inseparably linked with the ca 
of peace. Only under conditions of peaceful co-operation of nations wi 
the new countries be able to strengthen their sovereign existence an 
build an enduring basis for the independent development of their econ), 
omy, of their culture, of their statehood. ; 

That is why we are convinced that their contribution to the solution). 
of the most pressing problems of our days such as disarmament, liquidays on 
tion of colonial system and the most broadly conceived international CO) rage 
operation in all fields of human activity will be of utmost value. lin J 

It is being frequently suggested here that assistance is to be renderejy,, 
to the newly liberated nations and newly created states. Such assistancq 
will be an equitable and necessary act of historical justice only if i opin 
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oe | corresponds to the interests of those peoples, only if it really favours 
- the tacit the development of countries which through no fault of their own but 
tion here because of the responsibility of others were kept in a state of back- 
ation and) wardness. Such assistance can be rendered directly, within the framework 
foe of bilateral relations, as well as through the machinery of the United 
Nations. 

nstructive But we should be on guard lest the notion of “assistance” and the 
epee: but UN flag be abused, as happened so recently in the Congo, with the intent 
> Question} +5 interfere in the internal affairs of that country in a way which by no 
ould com means serves the strengthening of political and economic sovereignty 
5 of this newly established African republic. 

It is contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
to cover up colonial interests with the flag of this organization. This 
\fact cannot be concealed by the “righteous indignation” of repre- 
- |sentatives of some powers against the criticism, fully shared by the 
Polish delegation, of the Secretary General’s actions. In analyzing the 
; policy of the UN Secretary General one can only rely on its true meaning 
irst plac viewed objectively, on the evaluation of its effects. It has not only failed 
“6*"ito help the lawful Government of Prime Minister Lumumba but what is 
“jmore it was directed against him. 

._| I could mention here as an illustration of methods used by the 

"jtolonialists the unfounded accusation made by the Belgian authorities 
against my Government concerning an alleged shipment of arms to 
ithe Congo destined for Premier Lumumba. What is more, this mythical 
“ship was supposed to have been dispatched a few days prior to the 
jproclamation of the independence of the Congo. That is how fictitious 

economiq.vidence was offered as to the “Communist plot” in the Congo. Even the 
| CONCEMMS' Polish Government’s official denial did not immediately stop this cheap 
e able ti sinuation. 

We have also witnessed here the same methods, applied by those who 
; defend, support and justify the colonisers. The method is insinuation, 
r side a€aistortion and demagogy. They try to find colonialism and imperialism 
the cauSin their antipodes, in the Socialist states. Could for instance the Prime 
list ordetivinister of Canada indicate which of the Socialist countries exploits 
other nations, enriches itself by their labour, seizes their raw materials, 















the new 












the bes establishments, lives at their expense? No such Socialist state 
ations . Nor can it exist. For the essence of colonialism is the subjection 
“peat of other nations in order to exploit their labour and to seize their 


wealth. 

There is no need to recall here how Belgium for instance used to 
obtain hundreds of millions of dollars of colonial profits every year 
from the Congo. Is there any need now, after the speeches of the rep- 
Tesentatives of Africa to remind Mr. Diefenbaker of the labour camps 


1e soluti 
it, liqui 
ational 


ae. 4 in Angola and Mozambique, the reserves and inhuman racial policy of 
e ree ro Union of South Africa? 

ers if 4 In an attempt to justify colonialism, to divert the attention of public 
o 


inion from what is a shameful page of the history of the 20th century, 
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the Prime Minister of Canada assumes the hypocritical réle of a defender 
of freedom of Socialist nations. Our countries, too, were exploited by 
foreign capital until our nations gained control of our lands. The nations 
of our region work now for their good, enjoy true independence and 
are in no need to be protected by colonisers and their defenders. 


With your permission, Mr. President, I wish to address myself to the 
representatives of states newly admitted to our organization that they 
convey to their people and their Governments the warm congratulations 
and heartfelt wishes of the Polish people for successful development 
on the new road of their independent, national existence. They will meet 
both on our part as well as on that of all peace loving nations with 
full support in their efforts for the strengthening of their independence 
and sovereignty. 

While welcoming the happy event of this growth of our organization 
which enhances its standing and effectiveness, I cannot help expressing 
our regrets and our protests because of the continued absence in this 
hall of the representatives of the great Chinese people. The time has come 
to put and end to the fiction according to which major problems of 
the contemporary world can be solved without the participation of the 


Chinese People’s Republic. These changes in the structure of the UN | 


Secretariat are also indispensable in connection with the question of the 
police force and such armed forces as it is envisaged to form in the 
process of implementation of general and complete disarmament. 


If on this obvious question the United Nations meet with the firm 


resistance of the Western powers, particularly the US, this is so because f 
they are inclined to employ the United Nations as an instrument of the | 
cold war waged against the Chinese People’s Republic and all Socialist | 
states, because they intend to use the UN for their own purposes and [> 


do not intend to reconcile themselves to the idea that the United Nations 


should reflect faithfully the existing relationship of forces in the world / 
and should implement the concept of peaceful co-existence in practice. | 


These attempts so contrary to the UN Charter and its principal pur- 
poses create the greatest danger to our organization. At the same time, 
when we object to such attempts, when we express our anxiety to 
eliminate this danger, the world and in particular American public 
opinion is being intimidated by raising the spectre of an alleged crisis 
in the UN. 

The United Nations if it is to play its proper réle, has to serve the 
interests of all nations; it cannot oppose the aspirations of states towards 
achieving complete freedom from colonial dependence. 


That is how in our view one should interpret Premier Khrushchev’s 
idea concerning the transformation of the executive organ of the UN 
into a body of three persons representing the three major groups of 
states within our organization. 

The executive organ so constituted should provide safeguards for 
equitable and impartial interpretation and implementation of the UN 
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decisions. No such safeguards are provided for within the present 
structure. 

The Polish delegation gives its support to this suggestion which aims 
at improving the situation within and the strengthening of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, 

The responsibilities confronting this assembly are greater than ever 
before. 

A year ago the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union presented from 
this rostrum a most consistent proposal, the implementation of which 
could secure enduring peace to all nations, a plan for general and com- 
plete disarmament. On November 20th last year, the General Assembly 
adopted unanimously a historic resolution incorporating this idea. 

The nations were entitled to expect practical steps to follow this 
resolution which was opening a new era in relations between nations, 
between East and West, an era of peaceful co-existence and peaceful 
competition for the benefit of mankind. The year that has passed 
since has frustrated these hopes. 

The much desired relaxation between East and West did not 
materialize. 

The summit conference was wrecked by the provocative actions of 
cold-war forces, culminating in the flight of the spy plane over the 
territory of the Soviet Union. 

The armament race, so threatening to the cause of peace continues, 
consuming enormous material resources unproductively. 

In various parts of the world colonialists, old and new alike, are 
fanning the flames of new conflicts, trying to maintain the dependence 
of nations who rid themselves of colonial dependence and are determined 
to make their own decisions as to their future destinies. 

The situation in the German Federal Republic constitutes a partic- 
ular threat to the peace of Europe and that of the world. The rearma- 
ment of the Bundeswehr and the revisionist campaign by German 
revanchists has reached new heights. 

In this situation, in view of the breakdown of the Ten Nations 
Disarmament Committee, the Soviet Union, with the support of other 
Socialist countries has again placed the problem of complete and general 
disarmament before the United Nations General Assembly. 

We represent here our nations, their deeply rooted desires for peace. 
We should do our utmost to resume disarmament negotiations in 
a better atmosphere and move towards the implementation of complete 
and general disarmament. 

I should like to express my sincere satisfaction that President 
Eisenhower, like the leaders of Socialist countries, acknowledges that: 

“Men everywhere want to disarm. They want their wealth and labour 
spent not on war but for food, for clothing, for shelter, for medicines, 
for schools.” 

I could also subscribe to the following words expressed by President 
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Eisenhower after the cold war elements had caused the failure of the 
Paris summit conference: 

“All of us know that, whether started deliberately or accidentally, 
global war would leave civilization in a shambles... In a nuclear war 
there can be no victors, only losers.” (25.5.1960) 

From these statements one could draw but one and only one logical 
conclusion: all nuclear arms and all weapons of mass destruction should 
be annihilated as speedily as possible; we all should join in serious 
efforts and show maximum goodwill in order to implement the Soviet 
proposal on complete and general disarmament. Why then did the West- 
ern powers, contrary to the peaceful intentions of their nations, and 
aware of the dangers of nuclear war cause the breakdown of the work 
of the Disarmament Committee? 

The very reason for the failure of disarmament negotiations con- 
ducted hitherto lies in the dangerous and fallacious theory that peace 
can be only an outcome of the so-called “balance of terror” between 


the East and the West, i.e. between Socialism and capitalism. This theory | 


determines the policy of the Western powers. 


“Recognition of this mutual destructive capability is the basic reality | 
of our present relations.” (25.5.60). That is how President Eisenhower | 


defined some months ago the essence of US policy towards the Soviet 
Union. 

The theory of peace based upon strength is by no means a contem- 
porary invention. It is a repetition of the old Roman principle si vis 
pacem para bellum. The whole history of mankind up to our times has 
shown that the policy based on this principle “if you desire peace prepare 
for war” has never secured nations a peaceful life but has always led 
to war. 

The United Nations, the supreme goal of which is to preserve nations 
from the horrors of a new war which would result in an unprecedented 
catastrophe, is bound to be aware that the policy of the so-called 
“balance of terror” as preached and practised by the Western powers 
leads inevitably to a new conflict. This in no Communist propaganda. It 


is the truth in all its dangerous implications clearly seen by Communists. | 


All heads of all states and leaders of all nations should also be aware 
of it. 

The disarmament negotiations conducted hitherto could not produce 
any results because the representatives of the Western powers were 
guided by the concept of “balance of terror” so detrimental to the cause 
of peace. From it derives logically and consistently the attitude of the 
West. It amounts in reality not to controlled disarmament but only to 
the control of the existing armaments on both sides. 

The Western powers have rejected all specific disarmament proposals 
put forward by the Soviet Union and supported by other Socialist states, 
proposals which envisaged the gradual reduction and later complete 
elimination of armaments under effective international control. Instead 
of controlled disarmament the Western powers have put forward the 
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plan of control over armaments, or, in other words, of control without 
disarmament. This attitude cannot be accepted. It is not only that control 
of armaments fails to create conditions for disarmament; it at the same 
time encourages the armaments race and, therefore, increases the danger 
of war. 

We have heard here the statements by the United States on its 
readiness to subject itself to all forms of international inspection under 
condition that it will be effective and reciprocal. It is my deepest con- 
viction that should such an inspection really be capable of safeguarding 
peace all Socialist countries would open wide to it the whole of their 
territory. But military experts of both sides are fully aware of the fact 
that even if inspectors were stationed at every existing launching site 
of weapons of mass destruction this would not only fail to reduce the 
danger of surprise attack but would even increase such danger. For at 
any moment launching pads could be set into motion and thus surprise 
the adversary. Control without -disarmament, therefore, cannot eliminate 
mutual distrust among states and can only increase it. 

Against this background I would like to say a few words on the 
proposal for a universal plebiscite which was put forward from this 
rostrum a few days ago, a plebiscite in which every individual in the 
world could freely express himself whether he wants to avail himself 
of the right to govern his own country. 

There are various concepts of government by the people, ie. of 
democracy. It finds its fullest expression under conditions when work 
establishments become national property, i.e. under conditions of Social- 
ism. This rostrum is not the place for arguing with those who think 
that the system based upon private ownership of means and tools of 
production is superior. Leaving aside, therefore, the question of the 
form of government, I favour the idea of asking the opinion of all 
peoples on problems most closely linked with their right to govern their 
own countries and to decide their own destinies. 

In accordance with this right I would like the UN to support the idea 
of a universal plebiscite in which nations would answer the following 
questions: 

Do you want your country to possess nuclear weapons? Do you want 
launching-sites for missiles to be situated on the territory of your coun- 
try? Are you in favour of eliminating all weapons of mass destruction? 
Are you in favour of general and complete disarmament? 

If all governments would agree to the holding of such a plebiscite 
and would comply with the desires of peoples expressed in it, then — 
in conformity with the will of nations — would have been solved the 
basic problem of our times — the elimination of the threat of war. 
For there can be no doubt as to what would be the answer of the 
peoples of the world to the questions put before them. The Govern- 
ment of People’s Poland, and I am sure of all Socialist states, is ready 
to agree immediately to the holding of such a plebiscite if the West- 
ern governments would do likewise. 











Nuclear arms in their latest development infringe upon the very 
principles of democracy. Solemn declarations by the United States, that 
these weapons will be used only in case of retaliation i.e. in case of an 
enemy attack, do not diminish the threat of war. Even if we were to 
assume that those pledges would not be broken — and there is no 
guarantee that this could not happen — nuclear war could be brought 
about by miscalculation, by false data and wrong assessment, by a desire 
to prevent an attack which in reality was not being prepared for. 


The decision on retaliation has to be taken at a moment’s notice and 
then it can turn out that a supposed retaliation became in reality an 
attack. War can break out in spite of the will of both sides and there 
can be no return. Against such errors control and inspection constitute 
no safeguards. Exact knowledge as to the location of forces on both 
sides can only incite the potential aggressor to embark upon an attack 
in the hope that surprise action would give him advantage over the 
adversary. , 

In this situation the life and death of hundreds of millions of people 
depend on a few individuals empowered to order retaliatory steps. Not 
the peoples, not Parliaments, not even the Government, nor the council 


of military blocs, but only a few individuals are vested with the right | 
to set in motion the machinery of mass destruction, individuals who like | 


all human beings can easily make mistakes, be swayed by false alarm 
or succumb to hysteria. 

Under these conditions what is left of the sovereignty of states which 
do not possess — and rightly so — atomic weapons or which, rather 
formally, belong to the so-called atomic club and at the same time are 
members of the military blocs? While belonging, for instance, to the North 
Atlantic Treaty they have no voice whatsoever on the most important 
issue, namely on that concerning the life or death of their citizens. The 
life of millions in these countries is in the hands of an individual re- 
presenting the leading power of this bloc, the United States, an individual 
who keeps his finger on the small button which can bring about a nuclear 
catastrophe. 


It is being said that in the United States only the President can 
give orders to push this ominous button. Without going into details as 
to the personal responsibility and powers in this respect in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union, let us assume that in the USSR the 
right of giving such an order has been vested with the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. It is immaterial for the sake of argument, 
whether President Eisenhower or Premier Khrushchev really have this 
right. The point is that with the actual state of readiness of nuclear 
weapons neither the decision on their retaliatory application can be 
taken collectively nor can there be a hundred per cent certainty that 
the decision, if taken, would be the correct one. For it must be taken 
in less than an hour. Missiles with solid fuel do not leave more than 
ten minutes time. 
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This is the situation in which the nations of the world now find 
themselves. 

In a world, divided as it is today into two opposing social systems: 
socialism and capitalism, a struggle is being waged on various issues 
of greater or lesser importance. Anti-Communism is blinding certain 
groups, certain leaders and statesmen and prevents them from seeing 
that among all major questions, the greatest and the most important 
for all the nations is the question of elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction, of disarmament and of creating conditions for an enduring 

ace. 
= The problem of Communism or capitalism does not concern inter- 
state relations. This is an ideological and social problem. Therefore the 
question of the superiority of that or another social system has to be 
decided by the people who themselves will express their opinion as to 
which social system represents best their interests and will guarantee 
them a better, freer, happier life. 

He who desires peace and a détente, who indentifies the future of the 
world with the progress of economy, culture and freedom of the 
individual, should discard the policy of anti-Communism and choose 
peaceful co-existence of states irrespective of their social systems. 

As long as the Western powers do not take such an attitude disarma- 
ment negotiations will not produce positive results. 

The Socialist states approach the disarmament negotiations with 
a sincere intention to reach an agreement. Their representatives will 
certainly do everything within their power to bring the negotiations to 
a successful end. It is, however, important that the composition of the 
Disarmament Committee be extended by the inclusion of five new 
states in accordance with the principle of geographical distribution. In 
this respect we support the proposal of the USSR. 

Mr. President, 

The main source of conflict between East and West, the greatest 
danger spot of the cold war continues to be the situation in Germany. 
One can have no doubts whatsoever that a military conflict in this part 
of Europe would inevitably degenerate into a world conflagration. 

It is not the division of Germany which is the basic reason of this 
peril to peace. The basic reason is first and foremost German militarism 
revived in the German Federal Republic. 

For the third time in our century imperialist forces in Germany are 
making an attempt to dominate Europe. This time they act together 
with their Atlantic allies under the slogan of “the defence of the West 
against danger from the East”. 

Poland — which fell the first victim of the Nazi aggression and which 
lost during the second world war six millions of its inhabitants and 
thirty eight per cent of its national wealth — has more than any other 
country the right and duty to raise from this rostrum the voice of warn- 
ing against the mounting danger to peace and security of nations on the 
part of West German militarism. 
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If anybody had any doubts as to the reality of this threat, the course 
of events in recent years and especially in 1960 left no illusion whatsoever 
in this respect. 

The provisions of the Potsdam Agreement on the basis of which 
German militarism was to be uprooted, were disregarded and violated, 
Limitations envisaged in the subsequent agreements of the Western 
powers concerning the German Federal Republic armaments are being 
done away with step by step. 

Ten years ago the Bonn Government and the governments of Western 
powers offered assurances that there would be no West German army. 
Today we are faced with the Bundeswehr, a few hundred thousand strong 
equipped with the latest weapons, which is to be expanded in the 
nearest future. 


Five years ago under the Paris Agreement the equipment of the | 


Bundeswehr was limited to conventional arms only with the exclusion 


of ABC and other modern offensive weapons. This obligation was | 
entered into by the German Federal Republic Government and by the 


Western powers. Today the German Federal Republic engages in mass 
production for the Bundeswehr of rockets and guided missiles of various 
types, of thousand ton submarines and large naval vessels, of long range 


bombers and of other types of armaments. The armaments industry | 
of West Germany rebuilt by the same concerns which used to finance 


Hitler, has become not only a partner but a competitor of the armaments 
industry of the Western powers. 

Three years ago the Western powers and the Government of the 
German Federal Republic solemnly declared that the Bundeswehr would 
never be equipped with atomic weapons. Today the Bundeswehr has 
at its disposal weapons for carrying nuclear warheads while the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament of the German Federal Republic in their 


resolutions as well as the General Staff of the Bundeswehr in a recently © 


published memorandum categorically demand that nuclear weapons “at 
least of the same effectiveness as the weapons of the enemy”, be put at 
their disposal. Without those weapons — blackmail the Bundeswehr 


Generals — the free world will have no alternative but to surrender to } 
international Communism. Characteristically enough this memorandum | 


bears the signature of Admiral Ruge, the very same man who, twenty 
one years ago, issued orders to shell the Polish coast, thus opening the 
hostilities of the Second World War. 


Considering all this, one is bound to ask what value there is in 


assurances that the United States will not deliver to the Bundeswehr 
nuclear warheads or other types of nuclear weapons. 
International agreements between the powers of the Anti-Nazi 


coalition concluded after the war have outlawed in Germany propaganda | 


of war and revenge as well as activities of militarist and Fascist organ- 

izations. Today we witness in the German Federal Republic war and 
revanchist propaganda, racist and Fascist excesses as well as repeated 
demonstrations by militarists and forces preaching revenge. 
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The German Federal Republic is the only country in Europe which 
in the documents of its Government, in the statements of its leaders 
and maps published, advances territorial claims against Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and other European countries. 

Until recently public opinion in the West was being assured that the 
revisionist campaign was waged by small irresponsible groups of little 
importance. But in July this year, Chancellor Adenauer declared publicly 
that former East Prussia, which constitutes an integral part of the 
Polish People’s Republic will be restored to Germany if she will stand 
faithfully and firmly by her allies. 

In August this year Vice-Chancellor Erhard in an inflammatory and 
bellicose speach with even greater audacity claimed Polish Upper Silesia. 
At the same time the President of the German Federal Republic Herr 
Luebke also publicly claimed the Polish Western Territories which con- 
stitute one third of Poland and are inhabited by more than one fourth 
of her population — population which is exclusively Polish. The present 
frontiers of Poland established in Potsdam as a result of an agreement 
between the victorious powers of the anti-Hitlerite coalition, Herr Luebke 
thought fit to describe as “illegality... on the basis of which no lasting 
peace could be built.” 

German militarism has always been violating international law and 
treaties whenever they constituted an obstacle to its aggressive schemes. 
Similarly today the German Federal Republic refuses to take notice of 
and to recognize the Potsdam Agreement, concluded in accordance with 
international law by the powers of the anti-Nazi coalition after Germany 
had signed the act of unconditional surrender. 

The state leaders of the German Federal Republic have unleashed 
a revisionist campaign under a slogan invented by them, namely the so- 
called “right to the Fatherland” for the Germans resettled from Polish 
territory and from other countries. This revisionist “right to the 
Fatherland” they try to identify with the right of peoples to self- 
determination, thus distorting its very meaning. For in the Polish 
territory there is no German population. 

German imperialism whose heirs are the spokesmen of West German 
revisionism has repeatedly trampled over and destroyed the independence 
of entire nations. The Nazi occupants exterminated and tortured to 
death more Polish citizens than the number of Germans resettled from 
Polish territory on the basis of the Potsdam Agreement. 

Facts indicate that revisionism has become an official programme 
of the Government of the German Federal Republic, a programme which 
that state propagates in an ever more persistent way, while rebuilding 
its military power. The demand for nuclear weapons by the General 
Staff of the Bundeswehr aims at the implementation of that programme. 

For it is nothing else but cynicism when official spokesmen of the 
Government of Bonn make solemn proclamations that this programme 
is expected to be materialized “solely by peaceful means without the 
use of force”. I think it is easier for Chancellor Adenauer to determine 
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the sex of angels than to answer the question how he intends to cut 
Poland’s throat without using a knife. 

Poland’s frontiers are sufficiently guaranteed. There is no problem 
of frontiers. There is solely the problem of peace. 

The remilitarization of Germany and her policy constitute a serious 
danger to peace. On behalf of the Polish people, I wish to utter from 
this rostrum today a solemn warning. The policy of the German Federal 
Republic’s Atlantic allies, with the USA at their head, carries with 
it dangers of incalculable concequences. The Western powers return to 
Locarno and Munich under a new guise. They are equipping the Bundes- 
wehr with modern weapons, are training its atomic units, offer their 
own territory for Germany military bases, develop her military potential. 
All this to use as an argument for their policy from the “position of 
strength” directed against Socialist. countries. 

Revived German militarism is the real and greatest peril endangering 
peace in Europe. It can lead Western Germany’s Atlantic allies further 
than they themselves perhaps would like to go. 

It is time to reverse those processes in Western Germany. It is 
necessary to turn the page of the last world war and sign a peace treaty 
with Germany. The present state of affairs favours German revisionism 








and militarism. The moment has come to enter the road of constructive | 


solutions in the interest of peace. 

First of all one has to recognize facts. One has to recognize the 
existence of the two German states. One has to do away with the 
fictitious notion of the non-existence of the German Democratic 
Republic — a state which is developing and gaining in strength, which 
has liquidated on its territory all sources of aggressive German im- 
perialism, which has renounced all territorial claims and conducts 
a policy of peace, evidenced by her plan for disarmament of both parts 
of Germany, addressed recently to the Secretary General of our organ- 
ization. 

It is on this and on a broader platform that Poland is linked with 
the German Democratic Republic by friendly co-operation which is 
a telling proof that Poles and Germans can live together in peace and 
harmony. 


I am convinced that the time will come when the people of Poland 


will live in peace and friendship with the whole German nation. 

It is high time that those states, signatories of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, which have not done so till now confirm the final character of the 
present Polish frontiers as an irrevocable fact and recognize as final 
all the existing frontiers of Germany. 

The time has come for all interested states finally to conclude a peace 
treaty with both German states. Such a treaty would also solve the 
abnormal situation in West Berlin and dispel the illusory but dangerous 


hopes of the forces of revanche, and would contribute to the stabilization | 


of peace. 
I should like to hope that this problem will be solved jointly with the 
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Western powers and with other states concerned. Failing this we would — 
together with powers ready to do so — have to conclude a peace treaty 
with the German Democratic Republic. 

The stabilization of peace in Europe will create ever better con- 
ditions for a rapprochement and co-operation of the two German states 
and will facilitate the peaceful solution of the German problem which 
should be the responsibility of the German people themselves. 

Mr. President, distinguished delegates, 

In turn, I wish to deal with specific proposals which the Polish 
delegation intends to submit for the consideration of the present 
session of the General Assembly. 

It is of utmost importance that mankind be fully aware of the dangers 
inherent in modern warfare. We have no right to conceal from the nations - 
the truth of the real effects of nuclear arms, of weapons of mass 
destruction. On the contrary we are duty bound to spread this truth 
in order to make it easier for all nations to join their efforts in the 
struggle against the threat of war, for general and complete dis- 
armament. 

It is the view of the Polish delegation that under the auspices of 
the United Nations a special committee be set up to study and report on 
the basis of available scientific data, on the effects of the use of nuclear 
weapons on human life and health, on the world economy and the 
cultural heritage of mankind. The committee should be composed of 
eminent representatives of science from various countries. Its report 
should be widely circulated by all governments among citizens of their 
respective countries. 

We have listened with great interest. to the proposal submitted by 
the President of Ghana concerning the establishment of a committee of 
experts to study the possibilities which would be opened by utilization 
for peaceful purposes of all those sources of energy and technology which 
are now used for armaments, 

Should both these proposals be’ accepted, the United Nations would 
have presented to mankind a scientifically prepared outline of the basic 
issue of our times. This would constitute yet another important incentive 
for the intensification of our efforts for the cause of general and com- 
plete disarmament. 

The negotiations with a view to achieving this goal cannot be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of tension, poisoned by cold war moves. For 
there should be no illusion that without specific steps being taken 
the international climate would improve per se and could favour the 
conduct of disarmament negotiations with no further delay; such positive 
steps ought to be taken with a view to relieving international tension, 
reducing mutual distrust and arresting the absurd armament race, thus 
facilitating the entry upon the road towards complete, general and con- 
trolled disarmament. 

In order to solve these great problems we should begin with issues 
which are less difficult and more ripe for solution. 
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First of all we should finally settle the already advanced and all too 
ripe problem of the cessation of nuclear tests. 

The United Nations should ask the states concerned to overcome the 
remaining differences and to conclude the relevant agreement in a given 
period of time. If the prescribed time limit is not kept the problem should 
be brought before a special session of the UN General Assembly. It 
should be understood that until a decision is taken by the General 
Assembly no nuclear tests will be conducted. This is the first step. 

The Government of the Polish People’s Republic considers as urgent 
and indispensable to simultaneously stop the spread of the armaments 
race and especially of nuclear and missile weapons to new countries 
and to prevent the creating in this field of new faits accomplis. May 
- I recall that the Polish delegation raised this problem already at the 
last session of the General Assembly. Our voice has not remained 
without response. 

First, we should call upon the states possessing nuclear weapons not 
to transfer them to other states nor to help them in starting their own 


production of those weapons. All states which do not as yet possess | 


nuclear weapons should be asked not to accept them from other states 


and not to manufacture or prepare for the manufacture of those | 


weapons neither on their own nor on the territory of other states. 

Second, we should call upon states on whose territories there are 
no installations for launching missiles, that they refrain from establishing 
them. They should also abstain in future from building their own launch- 
ing installations nor allow the building of such installations on their 
own territories by other states. 

A particular threat to world peace and especially to the security of 
the countries most directly concerned are foreign military bases. This 
has been clearly demonstrated by the events of the year that has passed. 
Without the agreement of nations and even without the knowledge of 
their governments ostensibly defensive foreign bases can be transformed 
into bases for aggression. Thus, sovereign states can be drawn into 
aggressive acts against other countries and therefore be exposed to all 
the resulting consequences. 

Third, the United Nations should therefore call upon all states not 
to establish any new military bases on the territories of. other states nor 
permit the establishment of new foreign military bases on their own 
territories. 

The Polish delegation reserves itself the right to table at the fifteenth 
session of the United Nations General Assembly the relevant proposals 
concerning the questions I have just mentioned. 

Mr. President, 

I would like to draw attention to yet another aspect of military bases 
on foreign territories. Their existence already within their present 
dimensions constitutes a real limitation to the sovereignty of the 
interested nations and a serious threat to their security. Problems of s0 
basic an importance ought to be decided by the whole nation. Every 
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citizen should express his opinion, cast his vote on an issue upon which 
may well depend his life. The existence of the foreign military bases is 
a problem which above all should be made dependent on the decision 
of peoples as expressed by way of a referendum. This right should be 
claimed by all nations. 

Mr. President, 

Among steps to be taken with a view of assuring a successful course 
and outcome of negotiations on complete and general disarmament, 
measures aimed at arresting and reducing armaments at the meeting 
ground of the two opposing military groups are of great importance. 
This concerns especially areas in which complex and dangerous political 
situations prevail, fraught as they are with possibilities of incidents with 
incalculable consequences. 

I have particularly in mind the area of central Europe. As you will 
no doubt recall, the Polish Government proposed from this rostrum 
already in 1957 and later directly to the states concerned the establish- 
ment in central Europe of an atom-free zone. Within it, states would 
undertake to refrain from the manufacturing, maintenance, storage and 
introduction for their own purposes of all types of nuclear weapons 
installations and equipment for servicing those weapons, including 
launching pads. The proposed area was to comprise Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic. Our proposals envisaged also an obligation on the part of the 
powers concerned not to use nuclear and missile weapons against 
the zone. 

In our desire to meet the views of some governments and of a part 
of western public opinion, we expressed our readiness to divide the im- 
plementation of our plan into two stages. The first envisaged the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of nuclear weapons in the above-mentioned 
countries and an obligation to discontinue nuclear armaments. The 
second stage provided for the reduction of conventional forces simul- 
taneously with the complete denuclearization of central Europe. 

Both in the first and in the second version of our plan we have 
envisaged the establishment of an effective and broad system of ground 
and aerial control and inspection. 

Had the proposal of the Polish Goverment been adopted and imple- 
mented at that time the situation in central Europe would by now have 
been radically changed. Instead of increasing armaments and threats, 
instead of the aggravation of the German problem, we would have had 
no doubt an atmosphere of relaxation and a well-founded feeling of 
security. Besides, we would have gained precious experience in the im- 
plementation of disarmament plans and the functioning of a control 
system. 

However, in spite of a broad support by public opinion and various 
political quarters in Europe and not only in Europe the Polish initiative 
met first of all with resistance on the part of the governments of the 
German Federal Republic and the United States. 
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I wish do draw your attention to the fact that ideas for creating an 
atom-free zone in the Balkan area have been put forward by the Govern. 
ment of the Rumanian People’s Republic with relation to the Far East 
and the region of the Pacific. We have heard also from this rostrum an 
analogous proposal submitted with regard to Africa by the President of 
Ghana. 


The denuclearization of central Europe would be of practical im- 
portance. First of all it would reduce the risk of the outbreak of nuclear 
missile war in this sensitive area and consequently also the danger of 
using weapons of mass destruction on a global scale. It would contribute 
to détente and to the creation of an atmosphere conducive to the im- 
plementation of complete and general disarmament. 


The Polish Government maintains its proposal for the creation of 
a denuclearized zone in central Europe. The initiative taken up some 
time ago by the British Prime Minister concerning a non-aggression pact 
between the opposed military groups existing in Europe has been met 
with interest on our part. Should such a pact include central Europe 
this could contribute effectively towards increasing security especially 
if it would coincide with the establishment of a denuclearized zone. 

The specific proposals which I had the honour to submit to you aim / 
at the relaxation of international tension, at the elimination of danger 
spots and the creation of an atmosphere conducive to a fundamental 
solution of the basic problems of peace. 

It is not proposed to substitute them for the proposals on general and 
complete disarmament. On the contrary they are aimed at paving the 
way towards the implementation of this noble idea. : 

Poland gives her full support to the Soviet disarmament proposals 
presented at this session. We favour their discussion in the plenary 
meetings of our Assembly. ’ 

Mr. President, distinguished delegates, 

I have presented to you on behalf of the Polish people our views 
concerning the major problems of the international situation. ' 

The people of Poland have experienced the scourge of war to the 











fullest possible extent and have linked their destinies with Socialism 9 
which defends in a most consistent way the cause of peace and 
sovereignty of peoples. Our daily toil serves these noble goals. 

We pride ourselves that we form part of the Socialist camp forging | 
a better future for humanity. We feel ourselves close to all those who | 
desire peace and who work for it, irrespective of their political convictions | 
and beliefs, irrespective of the social systems they have chosen. 


Peaceful co-existence is a historical necessity. The quicker this truth | 
is grasped by all, and proper conclusions drawn from it, the better for 
humanity, the easier it will become to solve problems now confronting | 
nations and the sooner we shall be able to make human life on earth | 
completely free from fear and want. 
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The United Nations must become an instrument of peaceful co- 
existence and peaceful co-operation of all states with the exclusion of 
the use of force and the threat of its use and envisage ever closer eco- 
nomic cultural and scientific ties between all countries irrespective of 
their social systems. 

The organization ought to serve exclusively constructive solutions 
corresponding to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Service to all nations, service to the common and supreme good of 
humanity — peace, that is what people of all countries of this globe expect 
from the United Nations. 

This is also what the people of Poland expect from it. 

In this spirit the Government of the Polish People’s Republic shall 
continue to develop its constructive contribution to the work of the 
United Nations. 











A STATEMENT BY WELADYSLAW GOMUELKA, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE POLISH DELEGATION, MADE AT THE GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON SEPTEMBER 30, 

1960 IN REPLY TO THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY PRIME 
MINISTER MACMILLAN 


Mr. President, 


When referring to my speech, Premier Macmillan assumed yester- | 


day the réle of a defender of the policy of the German Federal Republic 
Government. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain did not deny, for one cannot 
deny it, any of the facts quoted in my speech and constituting unshakable 
proof of the militarist and revisionist character of the policy of the West 
German Government. 

Mr. Macmillan spoke as if he did not know the revisionist and aggres- 
sive declarations of Chancellor Adenauer, Vice-Chancellor Erhard, Pres- 
ident Luebke and Ministers Strauss and Seebohm, not to mention 
lesser representatives of the the G.F.R. Government, declarations which 
have reverberated so loudly and met such a decided opposition on the 
part of European public opinion, including British public opinion. 

However, the declaration of Chancellor Adenauer of July 10 this year, 
made to the so-called East Prussians in which he expressed his conviction 
that claims against Polish lands would be made “if only”, I am quoting, 
“we stand faithfully and strongly by our allies, as they are standing 
by us”, cannot be unknown to Mr. Macmillan. 

The Polish Government called the attention of the British Govern- 
ment to this declaration in the note of July of this year. 

How do the assurances about the peaceful substance of German policy 
look in the light of these facts and these aggressive statements? 

Premier Macmillan refers to the participation of the German 
Federal Republic in the Atlantic Treaty and to the alleged readiness 


expressed by the West German Government, readiness and resolve to | 


organize its armed forces completely within the frame-work of the inte- 
grated Western alliance and to accept strict limitations as regards types 
of weapons and deployment of troops. 
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What this readiness to observe these “strict limitations” is worth 
is best proved by the Bundeswehr General Staff memorandum in which 
the G.F.R. Government demanded categorically the abolishment of these 
restrictions and the arming of the West German army with atomic 
weapons on equal footing with other NATO members. 

And about those who take seriously the German declarations con- 
cerning the armament limitations, Chancellor Adenauer himself said as 
recently as a few days ago — I am quoting from the statement of the 
CDU spokesman of September 27: “He who would wish to deprive the 
West German armed forces of tactical atomic weapons would be a fool 
or even worse”. 

In defiance of the words of the British Prime Minister West Germany 
again demands equal rights in armaments, and her Western allies are 
step by step yielding to their demands. It is worthwhile in this connection 
to recall the words spoken by Winston Churchill in the British House 
of Commons on March 23, 1933, iec., on the very threshold of the re- 
militarization of the third Reich. 

Churchill said at that time that Germany was demanding equality in 
armaments and equality in the organization of the army and navy. Some 
people said that such a great nation could not be kept in a worse 
situation. Churchill said he had never agreed with this view. Such 
a demand was in his opinion very dangerous. Nothing was eternal in this 
life, but it was certain that the moment Germany achieved full military 
equality with her neighbours we would be witnesses to a new universal 
war in Europe. That is what Churchill said. 

Today, in the face of the repeated menace from German militarism, 
similar warnings are regarded as Communist propaganda. 

Premier Macmillan attaches importance to the German Federal 
Republic Government’s declaration of 1954 that it would refrain from the 
use of force in international relations in order to change the existing 
frontiers. 

The Polish Government and its allies have repeatedly declared that 
the frontiers of Poland are final and that there can be no discussion 
about them. In this situation, to put forward territorial claims against 
Poland is to propagate war. The Premier of Great Britain cannot but 
realize it as fully as we do. Despite that he presents from this rostrum 
the German declarations as Chamberlain did after his return from Bad 
Godesberg, when he said that Hitler would keep peace in Europe. 

Premier Macmillan, defending the militarist and revisionist West 
German Policy, showed that he treats Poland as a barter coin with 
which he pays Chancellor Adenauer in order to win his support for the 
defence of the interest of Great Britain in the Common Market. 


Luckily, the safety of Poland and the integrity of her frontiers do not 
depend on any transactions between the states of the Atlantic Bloc. 
The times are past and will not return, when the imperialist states 
traded Poland as merchants at an international bazaar. The inviolability 
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of the frontiers of our country is guarded not only by the Polish nation 
but also by all the states of the Warsaw Treaty. 

For Poland the fundamental criterion of the policy of other coun. 
tries is their attitude towards the Polish frontier and German revisionism, 

Premier Macmillan accuses us of not showing a sprit of reconciliation 
towards the G.F.R. and the German nation. He insinuates, in spite of the 
quite clear formulations of my speech, that we are are indicting the whole 
German nation. 

We have no inimical intentions against the German nation. The 
principle of collective responsibility is quite alien to us. Who is accustomed 
to employ this principle in practice could be said by the nations whose 
representatives Mr. Macmillan cannot show in this hall. For instance the 
people of Kenya and Oman. 

We have expressed our conviction that the time will come when the 
Polish nation will live in concord and friendship with the whole German 
nation, as today we are living in concord and friendship with the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, free from chauvinism and militarism, putting 
forward no territorial claims against her neighbours. 

His accusation of a lack of the spirit of concilation Mr. Macmillan 
has adressed to the wrong party. 

Poland has repeatedly shown her readiness to establish diplomatic 
relations with the German Federal Republic, as is known — without 
result. 

Poland has put forward the proposal for formation of a denuclear- 
ized zone in central Europe under universal control. In answer we have 
received the Bundestag resolution about atomic equipment for the West 
German Army. 

Poland, together with other Socialist states, has for years advocated 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany in order to close finally 
the page of the second world war. With no result so far. 

Three days ago we made from this rostrum the suggestion of con- 
cluding a non-aggression pact between the central European states. There 
are I think, enough proofs of our good-will. But reconciliation towards 
West German militarism and revisionism is not to be expected 
from us.. 

So long as western powers assist the Bundeswehr in its armaments, 
shield revisionism and encourage the German claims against our 
frontiers, it is difficult to imagine that talks on the question of inter- | 
national détente can lead to any positive results. 
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ART AND TRADITION 15 


to play a leading part in the world orchestra, in spite of our un- 
deniable amount of talented artists. We simply lack tradition.” 

Makowski’s testament, which at the same time defines his rdle 
in the forging of just such a tradition, can be spelled out in the 
work of the last five years of his life. In these he returned to the 
purest element of popular feeling in art, without abandoning the 
experience gained in a confrontation with the heritage of the subtlest 
school of painting in the world. In the 1920’s the programme and 
creative work of the important avant-garde grouping of “Polish 
Formists” took shape along similar lines. In the article that has 
already been quoted, Waldemar George again showed great insight 
when discussing their Paris exhibition in 1922: “The most re- 
presentative painters of ‘Young Poland’ — those who, in Warsaw 
as well as in Cracow, have been trying for some time to revise the 
scale of artistic values and to create a specifically Polish mode of 
expression, basing themselves, on the one hand, on the discoveries 
of French painting and, on the other, on the legacy of the folk art 
of the Middle Ages — are quite unknown to us... The awareness 
shown by the formists in their choice of method and inspiration, 
was an essential factor in the logical orientation of contemporary 
art in Poland...” 


IV 


In the inter-war years critics already tended to try and uncover 
common “supra-national” characteristics that might be observed in 
the past and present of vast “historical” areas. Scholarly honesty 
in the face of facts, however, did not allow them to give the concept 
of “European” art — first used at that time — any other meaning than 
of a living synthesis of national arts. In this respect there has been 
no change, although today the mutual understanding and close com- 
munity of the most varied cultures and artistic traditions has reached 
a world scale. Today, also, no honest theory can subscribe to the 
collective concept of “world” art in any other sense than that of 
a living synthesis of national arts, still nourished by a vigorous 
popular tradition. In particular this concerns younger nations, only 
now reaching full “equality” in world cultural and scientific co- 
operation. 

The international exchange of works of art on a world scale — 
an essentially new and important feature of our times — will cause 
national cultures to undergo further changes. A supra-national com- 
munity of language in contemporary art — if at all possible — 
still remains a very distant prospect. As long as the national 
organism remains the basis of the collective life of humanity, it will 
be impossible to treat the problem of the artist’s individuality — and 
the whole biology and sociology of art — in isolation from this 
elementary fact of our existence. The vision of the artist as an 
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individual, living in a world free of conflicts or social and national 
dependence, obedient only to the inner voice of his inspiration, 
is also divorced from facts. Such a vision can be of little use in any 
actual study of contemporary art theory, although I understand that 
more than one artist might hanker after it. It can help him to cop- 
centrate on the process of creating actual paintings that will later 
be verified by the centuries in their lasting-power and social inter. 
action, independently of their creator. 

The striving towards universality, which is a result of the inter- 
national communion of contemporary cultures, will bring about con- 
crete internal stylistic changes in different national schools of art. 
Grgo Gamulin has defined these changes concisely and interestingly 
as a striving for “synthesis and condensation... for an expressive 
representation of ideas by simple and radical means.” This trend, 
which is so important in contemporary art, also exerts a decisive 
influence on the artist’s relationship to his heritage. It induces 
a particular sensibility to all manifestations of imaginative art at 
various epochs, for in these the symbolic, expressive and synthesizing 
needs of our times find their closest affinity. This, too, lies at the root 
of the contemporary artist’s relationship to folk art. As far a 
Poland is concerned, Jean Cassou recognized this a few years ago, 
when he first visited this country and saw something of contempo 
rary Polish art. He said then: “What is important is to maintain 
the continuity of popular forms of expression, and also to emphasize 
their worth, particularly as far as plastic and decorative forms are 
concerned. They must penetrate into everyday life, into industry, 
trade, into the home...” 

The reproductions of old and contemporary Polish paintings 
attached to the pages of the pre-congress questionnaire aimed 4 
showing the strong inner bond that may link the oldest national 
traditions with the most recent artistic attempts. Contemporary 
Polish art, in drawing creatively on the source of its own musée 
imaginaire, as Malraux might say, avoids an artistic programme that 
would tie it to any historical model. Younger Polish artists - 
interested in the imagination, in expression, and construction — have 
the right not to think about the legacy of the past in their work, 
and the real meaning of a new quality. It is we, who follow their 
efforts, who must decipher history — from the pages of the present. 
One cannot but observe, for instance, how the ancient love of the 
oval, the form typical of early Slavonic settlements, has recently 
been adapted to such modern projects as the East-West Thorough 
fare of the new Stadium in Warsaw. Looking at the old wayside-post 
in Konin, marked with the date 1151, and contemplating it 
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rudimentary but highly satisfying plastic form, which might # 
easily be a pagan idol as the work of a folk stonemason — suddenly, / 
by a switch of time, we find ourselves in the domain of the abstract 

expressionism of the youngest generation of Polish sculptors. It i} 
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not in the least surprising that the most impressive designs for 
the memorial to commemorate the murdered victims of Auschwitz 
should have been born of artistic concepts such as this. 

Let us remember that the year 1960, in which this Congress 
is taking place, will be remembered, above all, as the year when 
science and technology reached new heights, decisive for man’s 
future fate in the universe. When walking through the bustling 
streets of Warsaw, rebuilt after unparallelled wartime destruction. 
let us also remember that it is only 21 years since the outbreak 
of the Second World War, 15 since the first atom bomb was dropped 
on a defenceless Japanese city. It is only today that the principles 
of “liberty, equality and fraternity”, written on the banners of the 
revolution, are struggling for birth over large expanses of the globe. 
Hence the unavoidable conclusion that science and technology are 
considerably in advance of their own consequences in the life of 
great masses of the people on the earth and in the mutual relations 
between different parts of the human race. I cannot and do not 
wish to believe that art is not to play a great réle in the acceleration 
of this process, which is shaping the contours of contemporary cul- 
ture and morality. It is our réle to proclaim this truth, but the artist 
himself must decide in what form — whether abstract of figurative, 
symbolical or realistic — he will respond to the call of his age. 
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would advise any visitor to Poland not to miss the town 


Torun. And the best month to go, especially if he is a theatn, 4. 
lover, is June. Torun is always an attractive place, but in J —e 
its theatre festival makes it one of the most interesting towns j ffice ; 
Poland; those who want to can then find out what are the ac wat p 
cultural interests of the ordinary Pole, the sort of plays he like). 4), 
to see as everyday fare and not just as a special occasion, what, abode 
happening among the Polish intelligetsia (both old and new), its pri... 
vailing mood, what attracts it and what has already lost its p H ssible 
And the answers will apply not to the coffee-houses of the capita; i.) 
but to the vast rest of the country, to the provinces. has viel 
Torun has all the charms of a small European university towj,, Phe 
Its architecture, its neat, quiet streets, its trees and gardens al asily I 
likely to remind the visitor of old Heidelberg, Padua, Tartu dn artis 
Liége. There is nothing strange about this, since Torun is situat¢,...+, 
on an old trading route along the Vistula at the crossing of rospe .. , 
that centuries ago led to some of these towns. It was the home Cratic , 
Copernicus, and the university at Torufi has been called after hith radox 
It is here that the personnel of the old Polish university in Vilp,., pre 
have found their home. This university possesses what is perhaj...14 j, 
the only Department of Fine Arts in Europe to train students p such 
conservation of painting and architecture. Historical treasures },.5:,. 
Torun itself, therefore, are given particularly expert care. There §,+ +). 
too, a large and vigorous group of artists whose exhibitions, in m,,, tir 
eyes at any rate, show a briskly independent bent that aVv0ibatrons 
banality while rejecting the opposite extreme of mere sensationalist, oy 5} ) 
Though Torun has something to offer the sightseer all the yetera y 
round, it is only in June that the Festival of Theatres from Northely: .... 
Poland is held. This was my second visit and I do not want to repe,o.i4,. 
the general remarks I have already made (in Polish Perspectiv@ont.. 
no. 10, 1959). But there is one striking difference; last year tho tn.} 
first Torun festival seemed to me no more than a useful and relia), self. 
barometer of the cultural climate of provincial Poland. The seco! 
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estival, however, produced some artistic occasions, for which any 
sind of provincial gauge is inadequate. The changes, too, were so 
ignificant that they can only indicate important transformations 
n the intellectual life of the whole country; these seem to have gone 
observed by writers on political subjects, which, for all their 
avity, only touch the surface of the human consciousness. . 
Having decided to visit Torun in June, the visitor is met by 

omething still not too frequent in Poland: decent hotels, a satis- 
actory and courteous information service, and efficiently organized 
rformances, press conferences, lectures, excursions, bookings. In 
ust under two weeks, 12 plays are presented by professional re- 
rtory companies from Bialystok, Bydgoszcz, Torun, Gdarisk, Gdy- 
nia, Sopot, Grudziadz, Koszalin, Stupsk, Olsztyn, Elblag and Szczecin. 
[heir participation is financed by their voivodships on the principle 
f equal subscription; and the rivalry of these northern provinces 
a particularly valuable characteristic of this Festival. These 
eatres had until recently been state companies; the money for all 
eir expenses came out of one pocket of the state, with the box 
wns Bffice proceeds going back into another. Both pockets were in War- 
actif.w. Three years ago came decentralization, and today there are 
nly three State theatres. All the rest (about 70) are maintained by 
oivodship or municipal authorities. In this field, too, decentraliza- 
on was a reflection of a serious political change and made it 
ble to mobilize the enormous resources of the whole of pro- 
incial Poland and stimulate its individual enterprise. This process 
yielded a rich harvest in industry, agriculture and building, but 
far as cultural life was concerned, it was feared that it might 
asily have unlooked for results. People who have the last word 
n artistic projects must be experienced, and the smallish body of 
rts and far-seeing politicians who are capable of such decisions 
, as a rule, drawn to the capital. The movement towards a demo- 
tic decentralization, fine and essential as it was, induced 
. doxical feelings in the theatre world. Many foresaw the worst: 
: ‘a t provincial taste would sweep the board and that local officials 
erhévould interfere not only in the finances and choice of play but even 
ents }, such delicate matters as the casting of the leading lady. The 
Irés fneatre in Meiningen owed its fame to its patron Prince Georg. 
ee But there were hundreds of other provincial theatres in Europe at 
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.nat time, of which no more has been heard simply because their 
avolatrons did not possess the tact and qualities of Prince Georg, 
- ough they certainly devoted as much of their time to the theatre. 


se e was, therefore, some foundation for these misgivings, though 
- ot every where and in every case. Fortunately an open society 


) Tep*srovides an opportunity for public view and appraisal of any 
ectiGenture, and this enhances the chances of survival of all that is 
ear “worthwhile, honest and creative, while killing what is meretricious 
si self-centred. In the theatre sterile processes can last only as long 
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as they operate in a closed and isolated community, condemned ty 
a steady diet of the same ideas served up by the same company, 
For this reason alone drama festivals are a necessary purgative. The 
Torun Festival, however, serves a more important purpose and was 
born in fortunate, though not untypical circumstances. The theatre 
- movement in Northern and Western Poland showed that local 
authorities in this area had a better understanding of the importance 
of art and culture, and in general of any intellectual enterprise, 
than many a pundit in the capital. 

The greater part of this area has only recently been regained 
and is a place where for centuries any glimmer of a Polish way of 
life was ruthlessly suppressed. The Germans left behind them almost 
everywhere imposing monuments to their material superiority, 
Their persecution of the Polish tongue, written word and historical 
traditions was accompanied by a determined campaign to ensure 
that everything they left behind them would be a proof of their 
overwhelming cultural, intellectual and spiritual primacy. Such an 
ambition is understandable even though the superiority myth is 
indefensible. Under these circumstances, any example of Polish 
cultural resilience, creativeness, skill and perseverance has in the 
Western and Northern Territories a double significance that reache 
beyond the bounds of culture; it inevitably becomes politics. The 
millions of Poles who came to these towns and villages to rebuili 
after the war’s destruction, feel a particular need of some visibl 
proof to convince themselves and the world not only that these 
lands have not passed into inferior hands but also that the present 
inhabitants are better able to cultivate the spiritual talent which 
alone can give any meaning or organic character to material activity. 

This year’s Torun festival drew several dozen critics from all ove! 
the country. From Warsaw came politicians and officials who hai 
still been sceptical and indifferent last year. Each theatre company 
had the right to send five members as observers at the cost of the 
Festival administration; this innovation was of particular benefil 
since it gave theatre workers a chance, that would otherwise have 
depended on private circumstances, to see what their neighbour 
were doing. All of them, together with the enthusiastic and unusually 
loyal Torun public, were able to confirm from the outset the mos 
important thing: that the standard of the companies taking part hai 
improved considerably on the previous year. 

For instance, the Szczecin theatre, which last year presentel 
Slowacki’s romantic tragedy Beatrix Cenci in a cheap and inflate 
production that at the same time was horrifyingly old-fashioned ani 
provincial, this year stole the limelight with an admirable per 
formance of Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge, produced by 
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Jézef Gruda. There was nothing exceptional about the acting. Eddit} hawk 
Carbone, the leading figure, was played as no more than a plaili } trage 


simple man with a tendency to lose his temper. The part of Caterim# did r 
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was taken by an actress whose physique and movements might have 


pany. § been made to measure for the réle of Aquilina in Venice Preserved 
. The & but did not lend themselves to that of a girl still unaware of her 
| was § powerful sexuality. Rodolpho, who sparks Eddie’s jealousy of 


eatre Caterina, was remarkable for nothing but his very fair hair. This 

standard was redeemed to some extent by the players of Beatrice 
and the lawyer Altieri. This, however, was a producer’s production, 
and it imposed on the simple, journeyman acting an overall concept 
that was followed through with admirable consistency. Jézef Gruda 
was previously known as an honest and penetrating critic, who had 
trained as a producer, and he is certain to be heard of again. His 
conception of the play stamped itself unmistakably on the décor. 
The settings were designed in a functional style, with scaffolding 
and fencing seperating the Carbone apartment from the rest of the 
stage, which was now the lawyer’s office, now the street, now 
a prison cell; but the purpose was not merely to produce a striking 
| effect of a sort which is almost old-fashioned today, twenty years 
after Meyerhold’s death. There was a justification for this identifica- 
tion with modern painting: the décor in a simple convincing way, 
suggested that the new art forms so often sneeringly dismissed as 
novelties, isms, and quackery somehow fit the mood and nature of 
the new civilization around us, while at the same time helping 
to mould it and give it a human look readily apparent to our eyes. 
The designer of this extremely attractive décor was Teresa Poninska, 
a young graduate of the Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts. 

The Koszalin Theatre had already attracted attention last year 
with its As You Like It. The theatre comes from Poland’s extreme 
West, an area with hardly any major industry or cultural centres, 
and most of its time is spent touring local small towns. Its offering 
this year was no less than Hamlet; presumably it is the serious 
intention of the theatre’s manager and producer, Tadeusz Aleksan- 
drowicz, to conquer this virgin area with the help of Shakespeare’s 
, heavy guns; obviously he takes seriously all that has been said about 
the pioneer task of the ambitious repertory. He even went so far 
as to cast in the central part a young actor new to the stage. Sta- 
nislaw Brejdygant (a name to remember) played this most difficult 
and familiar of parts with complete understanding of the possible 
interpretations that this puzzling play can bear in our present day 
and age. Hamlet was presented as yet another of Shakespeare’s 
» Chronicles of the struggle for power, the conflict between a weak 
but just cause and a powerful tyranny, the immorality of which is 
ed and { apparent to both the oppressor and the oppressed. eAleksandrowicz’s 
e pers® concept was typified by his handling of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
ced by stern who hardly let Hamlet out of their sight, following him like 
Eddit } hawks. The same theatre also put on Slowacki’s Balladyna, a folk 
tragedy whose inspiration is close to Shakespeare. Unfortunately they 
did not bring Racine’s Britannicus, a play that has not been per- 
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formed in Poland for a hundred years. These are the kind of plays 
with which this theatre tours the towns in the forests and on the sea 
coast of their Voivodship. Balladyna has already been performed 
a 100 times just this season alone. If Szczecin received the jury’s 
prize for the best producer, it was no less than the Koszalin theatre’s ? 
due to be given an award for its work in spreading culture. 

The Pomeranian Theatre, with its homes in Bydgoszcz and | 
Torun, presented Slowacki’s Kordian in a production by Hugon Mo- 
ryciniski, the promoter of this Festival; he made this national tragedy | 
logical, dramatic and medern, and was not content to rely on swash- | 
buckling gestures. Morycitiski also closed the Festival with his pro- 
duction of Michail Bulgakov’s The Escape. Bulgakov is hardly known * 
outside Russia, but his Last Days of Puszkin and Day of the Turbines 
are among the best plays written in the Soviet Union during the 
twenties, which saw a stormy development of the arts, when the 
works of Eisenstein, Majakovsky, Isaac Babel, Pasternak, Pudovkin, 
Meyerhold, Tairov, Sholokhov, Zoshchenko, Ehrenburg, Ilf and | 
Petrov and a whole regiment of suddenly discovered writers made , 
the whole world look to Russia for a renaissance of thought and art. 
The Escape is about the White Guard, its defeat during the war and 
its subsequent dispersal abroad. However, Bulgakov takes a far from 
bloodthirsty view of his characters, and was often bitterly attacked 
for his sympathetic attitude. In the production I saw the play gives 





the impression of having no ending, and I feel that it would make 
a greater impact in a Polish theatre in London than in Bydgoszcz.) 
Its hero is a White Russian general, leading his troops courageously 
but ruthlessly, and fighting the Bolsheviks according to the rules 
or war, that is without a trace of pity, which he distrusts for fear 
of being accused of cowardice and uncertainty of the future. The 
play ends with his decision to return to Russia, even though it means 
certain death, to discover what it was he was fighting about, to 
free himself from doubts far worse than a troubled conscience and 
to find some unambiguous place in the scheme-of history. The part | 
of the general (called Chludov in the play) was given a superb inter- 
pretation by Zdzislaw Karczewski; he did not simplify by showing 
a psychopath but rather a man suffering from an excess of con- 
science, and with every moving expression, every gesture, built up 
a perfect cameo of bitterness and excess of loyalty. The original of 
this character was one of the generals in Wrangel’s army who later 
asked Lenin for permission to return to Russia as he wished to face , 
a revolution tribunal. He was, however, given a passport to come 
back and lecture in the staff college of the Red Army. During 
a lecture he was shot by one of his audience, whose father had been 
a victim of the savage repressions ordered by the general during 
the war. This is a story with more drama than any piece of fiction 

Zdzislaw Karczewski also appeared as a producer — of Tennesse? 
Williams The Rose Tattoo, which has also been performed in othe 
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theatres, notably the Narodowy Theatre in Warsaw. This is a play 
that has made little impression on me and its naivete does not seem 
to me to be redeemed by any evocation of atmosphere or psycho- 
logical insight, particularly in the part of Serafina. I have seen per- 
formances of it in Jugoslavia, France and Poland, and each time the 
easiest interpretation has been to take it simply as a clinical study 
of the menopause, and almost always it has provided a pretext for 
melodramatic fireworks. In spite of what Williams himself has said, 
I do not think that the symbolism and metaphor of the play gain 
anything from a deliberate choice of trite and burlesque motivations. 
And anyone who knows and likes Italians cannot accept such 
a collection of stock, superficial judgements about them from which 
the dramatist has forged the majority of his characters. The play 
can, of course, be saved by a first rate actress but only in the way 


_ that rancid butter can be saved by turning it into shoe polish. In 


Torun the part was played by Iga Mayr who acted skilfully and 
with gusto and temperament. 

The Jaracz theatre from Olsztyn (it also performs in Elblag) 
presented an adaptation of The Diary of Anne Frank. I can find 
nothing remarkable in this work, which exploits the universal eager- 
ness in the world to shy away from political truths and moral 
decision by wringing a few facile tears from the fate of innocent 
victims. A Polish philosopher Tadeusz Kronski has said that 
sentimentality does not lie in feeling moved but in liking to feel 
moved. And The Diary of Anne Frank has been tailored to pander 
to just this sensation. Of course these remarks do not concern the 
original Diary, which was not written to produce such an effect. 
But there is no escaping the thought that many diaries and literary 
works of greater merit and impact have been written in Poland 
without ever having achieved the same measure of fame, though 
they should long ago have found their way onto the bookshelves 
of thinking men throughout the world. The most obvious are the 
the books of Adolf Rudnicki, Zofia Natkowska, Julian Stryjkowski, 
Tadeusz Borowski, Maria Szczepariska, and Jerzy Andrzejewski, and 
diaries like that of Dawid Sierakowiak. However the Olsztyn pro- 
duction (by Jan Maciejowski) made no concessions to sentimentality. 
Much of the credit for this goes to two performances: that of Julia 
Themerson (a recent success as Juliet) in the part of Anne, and 
Krystyn Wéjcik (whose Pierre in War and Peace last year was a 
finely sensitive peace of acting) as her father. 

Young producers and actors, new currents, an understanding of 
modern production and stage design, an intelligent borrowing from 
contemporary painting, a turn towards artistic nonconformity, 
a break with safe traditions, and an open road for ambitious 
ventures were the qualities that stood out at the second Festival and 
that distinguished it from the first. There can be no doubt that it 
was the example of the Wybrzeze Theatre, the most interesting of 
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the companies that came to Torun last year, that encouraged these S 
qualities. This theatre, under the management of Zygmunt Huebner, 
last year put on several excellent productions in an anti-naturalist 
convention. I was particularly impressed by Jonah and the Fool, 
a comedy by Jerzy Broszkiewicz played in a grotesque idiom that 
is nonsensical from the point of view of the rules of photography 
but rational if it is seen in a context of present day Polish likes 
and dislikes, obsessions and hopes. The public was more attracted 
to Michael Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain with the popular film actor | 
Zbigniew Cybulski (Ashes and Diamonds); like his producer Andrzej | 
Wajda and Huebner himself, Cybulski gives each word and gesture 
in a foreign or costume piece the stamp of Polish present-day 
patterns of behaviour. This year the Wybrzeze Theatre put on 
Shelagh Delaney’s A Taste of Honey, and went to Paris and Brussels 
with Leon Kruczkowski’s Pierwszy dzien wolnoégci (The First Day 
of Freedom), the most interesting Polish play of recent years (the 
Olsztyn theatre presented it at the festival, but with little imagina- , 
tion and success). For Torun Huebner had Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, and Gogol’s The Marriage 
(presented by the theatre’s separate touring company). Gogol’s | S 
comedy was clumsily produced with a mistaken sense of piety and 
each piece of comic business was lovingly underlined; the only 
humour was to be found in the décor of Marian Kolodziej. The other 
two productions, however, once again confirmed the exceptional / 
position occupied by this theatre not only at the Torun Festival but. 
in relation to the majority of Polish theatres. The most attractive 
thing about the Saroyan play is a pleasant combination of big city 
melancholy and the author’s special brand of exuberant, phi 
anthropic fantasy. Edmund Fetting in the main part deserved the 
major share of the applause. Though the absurd and mawkish story 
of the hackneyed, daydreaming poseur Kitty was not handled very 
successfully, it did not weaken the play’s essential impact. The pro 
duction was by Jerzy Goliriski who has taken over from Huebnegy 
now sucked into Warsaw’s theatrical mill. Golinski has to l® 
credit this year an excellent production of Brecht’s Threepenti 
Opera in the same theatre and it was a pity that he did not bring 
it to Torun; it would, at least, have filled the gap felt by th 
absence of any plays by the greatest dramatist of the new Europeall 
theatre, who has at last secured a sizeable following in Polang 
Rhinoceros, however, cannot be praised too highly; I cannot imagimil 
any better, wittier or livelier interpretation — nor one more pre 
vocative of serious thought. 

There can be no better proof of the usefulness of these To 
festivals than the progress made by so many companies in so shor 
a period, the positive influence of examples worth following, t& 
comparatively wide range of plays (it would be unfair to cavil @ 
shortcomings since the situation is a truthful mirror of the ambition 
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Stanislaw Brejdygant as Hamlet in the 
Koszalin Theatre production 


photo: Stanislaw Dudkiewicz 


Setting for Arthur Miller’s A View 
from the Bridge, produced by the 
Szczecin Theatre 


photo: Witold Chrominski 
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Saroyan’s The Time of Dan 

Your Life, presented by wac 
the Wybrzeze Theatre 
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Julia Themerson and Krystyn 

Wojcik in The Diary of Anne 

Frank, presented by the Olsztyn 
Theatre 
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Danuta Balicka as Laura in Slo- 
wacki’s Kordian, presented by 
the Bydgoszcz Theatre 
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Bulgakov’s The Escape, presented by the Bydgoszcz Theatre 
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f artists and the pressures of the public in distant parts of the 
untry). Those who take part in the festival and visitors can see 
y theatrical credo become a living thing; the barriers that sealed 
e country off into watertight compartments are crumbling, and 
ut of this process is being generated something that can be called 
national theatrical culture. 
~ The Torun festival has now established itself in the theatrical 
mdar; the principles behind it are sound, and the large number 
fringe presentations, which are not booked in the programme, 
tify to its popularity. Those who have been to Edinburgh or 
ovnik are familiar with this festival fever without which 
g would be flat and artificial. So, too, Torun had its share 
 gueaeeer and unconventional artistic fare, much of which was 
interesting than that offered in the official Wilam Horzyca 
Theatre. The club theatre companies which operate almost all over 
MMorthern Poland presented such plays as O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
H , Genet’s Chambermaids and Camus’ Caligula. The highest 
‘praise, however, must go to the Studyjny Theatre from Bydgoszcz 
7 vhich put on W malym dworku (In a Small Manor House) by Stani- 
slaw Ignacy Witkiewicz, the father and precursor of the present-day 
Polish avantgarde in drama, painting and literature. A painter and 
‘philosopher, he was a fascinating figure, little known as yet in the 
test of Europe. Another play, Erich Kastner’s School for Dictators, 
‘produced by one of the club theatres from Szczecin, without 
;costumes, décor or fixed grouping (like all the improvised productions 
fof these companies) was for me one of the most interesting and 
mterprising choices of play of the whole season. However some 
allowance has to be made here for my personal prejudices (as in the 
Test of this article) since the work of this excellent and shrewd 
Satirist strikes a particularly responsive chord in me. 


» But, prejudices to one side, one thing stands out; this Festival 
weaves the visitor with a feeling of freshness, honesty and boldness. 
And above this, there is the conviction that creative work in this 
area has the dynamism and horizon that can only come from a com- 
Munity who are progressing and wish to be the tillers of their own 
lend and sowers of their own thoughts. 
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Rome, June 26, 1958 


The atmosphere in these colleges is not outright hostile to People’s 
Poland, but this is of secondary importance; what matters is theif 
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HE studies of our clergy in Rome are an interesting subject for 

investigation. A few days ago I called on the R’s. R. knows 

a good deal about this subject and told me something about 
it. It seems to have two aspects. The first is that the Vatican does 
not recognise the state from which Polish priests and monks come. 
It does not recognise its social system, its frontiers or its govern- 
ment, reserving its acknowledgement for the Polish emigré 
authorities in London, who are represented at the Vatican by the 
pre-war Ambassador, Mr. Papee. The priests from Poland do not 
visit this ambassador since he is not the Ambassador of People’s 
Poland; neither do they visit the Ambassador of People’s Poland, 
since he is not recognized by the Vatican. They come to the 
Consulate on the ground floor, but do not venture higher up, where 
the other offices of the Embassy are, since for their Vatican hosts} 
this Embassy is tainted. Neither do they want to provoke the 
Papal universities where they are studying or the rectors of the two 
Collegia where they live. The latter are also Papal Collegia: one is/ 
called Pontificio Collegio Polacco and the other Pontificio Instituto 





! 





subordination to the congregation of the Roman Curia, which pursues 
a well-defined policy with regard to Poland. The situation is worse 
still if a student from Poland stays in a hostel run by an order. 
The superiors know even less about Polish affairs and stick evel 
more rigorously to the rules. R. told me that a certain young priest 
from Poland, who stayed at the boarding house of the Filiorum 
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S. Cordis Jesu was given civilian clothes when he said that he 
intended to report his arrival at the Consular Department — the 
usual practice. “In Communist Poland,” insisted the superior of the 
House, “priests are not allowed to wear cassocks! Why tempt fate!” 

The subordination of a priest to the Curial Congregation of 
Seminars and Studies through the universities at which he is study- ‘ 
ing should also be remembered. But that is not all — there is another 
kind of control, not academic but ecclesiastical. As is known, every 
priest is subordinated to his Ordinary; in much the same way every 
monk is subordinated, directly or indirectly, to the Ordinary of the 
diocese in which the house of his order is situated. But when a priest 
or a monk arrives in Rome from Poland, this dependence is broken 
or rather suspended. On the basis of Papal ordinances — to be 
precise, the Papal Bull Exsul Familia, of 1952 — he is subordinated 
to the Summum Consilium de Emigratione, which means in practice 
that Archibishop Gawlina, plenipotentiary of the Summum Con- 
silium for Polish affairs, will be his spiritual father and ecclesiastic 
superior for the duration of his studies in Rome. 

R. said that when Cardinal Wyszynski visited Rome, Cardinal 
Piazza, then head of the Consistorial Congregation to which the 
Consilium de Emigratione is subordinated, promised him that the 
Polish clergy would have the same status as almost all other nations. 
Thus a Polish cleric in Rome was to be subordinated to an ec- 
clesiastic superior appointed by Wyszynski. Archbishop Gawlina’s 
powers were to extend only to priests carrying out parish duties 
in Polish emigré centres. This does seem a reasonable and _ logical 
arrangement, since an ecclesiastic coming to study in Rome is 
neither an emigré himself nor does he work among emigrés and 
therefore he has nothing to do with the Consilium de Emigratione. 

But when Cardinal Wyszynski had gone, the matter was re- 
appraised afresh. In the end the view prevailed that the effects of 
the promise given him might prove of dubious ideological and 
pedagogical value. As far as the latter problem is concerned, R. is 
of the opinion that young clerics from Poland made an excellent 
impression in Rome, which would be even better were if not for 
the utopian character of their political views. Rome would prefer 
it if these young people spoke about Poland in the language used 
about Dachau or Auschwitz by those priest-inmates who had 
survived them; and if not in the same language, then at least not 
far off it — at least with stress laid on the fact that a Catholic 
cannot live permanently under such conditions. But the Polish 
clerics went out of their way to emphasize that it was possible. And 
80 in the end they were subordinated to Archbishop Gawlina. 

This allegiance proves to be rather irksome for them, since 
Archbishop Gawlina has various obligations and connexions. His 
emigré clergy, composed of Polish priest and monks, is work- 
ing with a definite political aim in view. The Archbishop and those 
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who sponsor him are concerned to protect Polish emigrés — from 
Patagonia to Norway and Australia to Canada — against emotional 
disturbances in their relations with present-day Poland. He has 
acquired the right touch for this kind of task, which he carries out 
with much professional efficiency. 

Even if Cardinal Wyszynski managed to make him understand 
certain matters in Rome, and even if Gawlina does not want to 
cross him, the fact remains that when Gawlina got thirty new Pol- 
ish cassocks and gowns under his wings he joined them to his old 
corps. 

From time to time one reads in some local Church paper that 
Polish priests and monks took part in a public function of a political 
rather than ecclesiastic nature. Mostly these are various masses and 
services held for the “Silent Church”. Mr. Papee sits in an armchair 
in front of the altar, accompanied by his Lithuanian colleague and 
other diplomats of this kind; behind them is to be found Father 
Meysztowicz leading the ranks of the “white” clergy. Alumni from 
both Polish colleges sing in the choir. Among them twenty or thirty 
who came here from Poland with ordinary Polish passports. 

It is interesting to note that since October 1956, and strictly 
speaking from the moment the situation of the Church in Poland 
became clarified and strengthened, the Vatican hierarchy has 
excluded our Church from the group of “Silent Churches”. R. knows 


this for a fact; he also told me that at the beginning of this year | 


the Papal Secretary of State sent to the Nuncios a missive concerning 
Polish affairs, in which the situation of the Church in Poland is 
described as tolerabilis. R. said that when clerics from Poland felt 
uneasy about attending certain services, they were told that it was 
not the Polish Church which was meant but others, and that priests 
from Poland, where the Church had regained its voice, should 


pray for other churches which were still deprived of freedom. And| 


so the Polish priests went to pray. The more so as all their col- 
leagues, rectors and other members of the hierarchy, all the Polish 
priests as well as many non-Polish ones, including Father Antonio 
Praseren, assistant to the General of the Jesuits for Slav countries, 
attend these services. It is the Jesuits who run the Gregorian 
University, which is attended by half the priests who come from 


Poland to study in Rome; they also manage the Pontificio Collegio | 


Pollacco where at least half of those coming from Poland board. 

It should not be assumed on the strength of these remarks that 
it is the Jesuits who set in motion the wringer and see to it that 
the students from Poland are well pressed and that their attitude 
to contemporary Poland is hostile — a conclusion of this kind would 
be rash. Certainly, some members of this order are not without 
blame; certainly, too, they do not act independently, but with the 
consent of their superiors. But at the same time these superiors know 
of other, different approaches, and not only do not protest but em 
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courage them. In this way the imprint of a Jesuit education may be 
born by priests with a very limited outlook as well as by others 
with broad horizons and modern progressive views. This is because 
the Church needs both categories — for various purposes. The decid- 
ing factor is in what country, what diocese and in which particular 
post a priest is to be employed. 

Neither should one forget that behind the various manifestations 
of church life, including its spiritual aspects, there is always money. 
Publications, conferences, new institutes, new university chairs, the 
construction of new chapels and churches, and even the Gregorian 
mass — all these things are costly — and money has to be found. 
Somebody must foot the ‘bill out of his own pocket or make an 
allowance from the budget of the institution over which he has 
financial control. He has to be persuaded to part with a certain sum 
or make an entry in this or that budget. Sometimes it is a donation 
and sometimes regular annual subscriptions. The latter deserves 
a separate study. They flow like an uninterrupted fountain for this 
or that purpose, despite changed circumstances. A classical example 
here is the Russicum, which provides tuition for Russian clerics of 
the Roman-Catholic denomination. The Russicum was set up after 
the First World War when it was expected in the Vatican and 
elsewhere that the Revolution would collapse and that Russia would 
easily be converted to Catholicism. Today everybody realizes that 
this was an idle dream, but budgetary habits, mainly in Canada and 
America, still persist. And so the Russicum must go on — since 
money keeps on coming. 

Iam afraid we are now witnessing a similar phenomenon in Rome 
with regard to Polish affairs. There is a consensus of opinion, a few 
individuals excepted, that certain types of ceremonies and church 
services are today anachronistic. Notwithstanding this, everything 
remains much the same — the whole show must go on, since money 
goes on flowing in; it is this money that makes the wheels turn, 
and next year, too, it will be needed. Thus achievements have to be 
multiplied so that the budgetary recommendations for the following 
year will look convincing. 

The managers of the various banks and financial institutions that 
supply the money may have other ideas about post-October Poland; 
even those who get this money and spend it according to established 
practice think differently than a few years ago. I have good grounds 
for knowing this. But as long as a new pretext for getting money 
is not thought of nothing will be changed in practice. Institutions 
that have been once called to life must live on something. 

When I finally understood this — though the thought still irked 
me — I ceased to wonder at a number of things. Thus I shall no 
longer be surprised when I read in next year’s Osservatore Romano, 
if I am still reading it, that a service has been held in Rome by the 
Polish clergy for the “Silent Church”, with the participation of 
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a choir of young clerics from Poland; and that this service “com- 
forted the hearts of those who are forced to remain emigrés and 
wanderers without a motherland”. 

There is yet another, highly interesting, aspect of this problem, 
which I discussed yesterday with R., namely where the young priests 
and monks from Poland study. They pursue their appointed course 
of instructions at Universitas Gregoriana. This is a factory of Masters’ 
and Doctors’ degrees in theology or canon law adapted for mass 
production. This year some two-and-a-half thousand alumni were 





enrolled. Among its professors there is no dearth of great scholars, 


round education. But in principle an Ordinary or a Provincial who 
selectes candidates for this university is motivated by the excellent 
professional instruction it provides. This instruction leans towards 
executive training rather than research; it is based on tried and 
tested principles, and avoids new-fangled ideas and experiments. 

R. thinks that this state of affairs is due to the fact <= 





Universitas Gregoriana receives orders precisely for this type of 
goods. As a result even lectures on sociology, particularly those 
arming the alumni against Communism, are of a somewhat rudi- 
mentary character. R. says that there is a whole host of these 





lectures. Seeing how interested I was in what he was saying he sent 
me a list of them next day — two full pages of typescript. He thinks | 
that they are in most cases grossly simplified, and that new alumni, 
above all those who come here from Poland with a_ university ) 
education, must be shocked by these simplifications in view of the 
level of the lectures on Marxism in Polish universities. I was not 
nearly as certain as he was, but unwilling to start an argument, 
I said appeasingly that it was many centuries since there had been 
a theory lending itself so little to simplification as Marxism, and/ 





that this was very unfortunate. But one way or another, Marxism 
at Universitas Gregoriana, simplified or otherwise, is really a hard 
nut to crack. I thought for a moment that it was only a marginal 
subject in ecclesiastic studies at the Gregoriana — but this is not 
the case. It appears that sociological subjects, treated from an anti-/ 
Marxist point of view, take up a great deal of lecture time, i.e., two, | 
three or four hours per week, depending on the student’s year. | 

This great factory of ecclesiastic Masters and Doctors is this year | 
training five hundred Italians, three hundred and fifty Americans, | 
one hundred and fifty Mexicans, two hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
one hundred and twenty Germans, three hundred Latin Americans. 
Apart from tuition fees paid in by the curias and orders sending 
their alumni to Rome, Universitas Gregoriana receives lump pay- 
ments solicited from various friendly quarters. R. maintains that it 
is just these curias and the chapters of provincial orders from the 
countries and continents mentioned previously which exert pressufé 
with regard to the number, quality and type of lectures on Marxism 
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they want their young Masters and Doctors, when they return home 
to their respective motherlands, to move well-armed into battle with 
Communism — “this plague of our times”, as it was recently 
described by Cardinal Carlos Carmelo de Vasconucellos Motta, Arch- 
bishop of Sao Paulo. 


It is a fascinating occupation to investigate the way Marxism 
is presented at various Papal universities in Rome. Thus, for 
example, the whole of the sociological and political education of the 
pupils of the Jesuits is based on the study of Marxist literature and 
provides them with offensive, even if rudimentary, weapons. On 
the other hand the Angelicum, the famous old Dominican university, 
bases its education entirely on St. Thomas Aquinas. Its alumni 
know St Thomas’ doctrine by heart — both its spirit and its letter. 
The Angelicum is of the opinion that a good knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine is an adequate education and does not lay stress on alien 
doctrines. Thus the young graduates of the Angelicum know as 
much about Marxism as about Buddhism, Islamism or Protestantism; 
and with this modest equipment they go out into the world. But 
even so, as far as sociological problems are concerned this equipment 
is inhibited by scruples springing from the principle that St Thomas’ 
teaching must be approached habito quoque respectu ad modernum 
incrementum et hodiernum statum aeconomicum, socialem, politicum 
inter nationes vigentem (taking into account contemporary develop- 
ments and present economic, social and political conditions in dif- 
ferent countries). 


All this — and particularly the idea of bringing St Thomas up- 
to-date as well as the respect for new political, economic and social 
realities — turns the alumni into theoreticians; at the same time 
the encouragement given to their critical faculty and the efforts to 
make them develop an aptitude for reconciling doctrine with reality 
frequently lessen the practical advantage which could be derived 
from them if they had a less sophisticated education. That is why 
although famous scholars, including Father Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, regarded as the greatest theologian of our times, lecture at 
the Angelicum, this university numbers barely seven hundred pupils, 
L€., one third of the enrolment at the Gregoriana. 


At both universities, as at other academic institutions of this kind 
all over the world, theology and cannon law are the principal subjects. 
For a number of years several hours have been devoted to these 
Subjects every day at both these universities together with 
philosophy, ethics, study of the scriptures, Church history and several 
supplementary disciplines. Thus the foundations are the same for 
both. But the differences of tone, content and level are very sub- 
stantial indeed. Apart from differences of quality and kind there are 
also disparities in the structure of studies. Thus the Angelicum, for 
example, has a department which the Gregoriana does not possess 
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and which it would be hard to visualize there. This is the Institutum 
Spiritualitatis, which provides instruction in problems of asceticism, 
mysticism, and all forms of spirituality and sanctity in general, 
In the gigantic machinery of the Universitas Gregoriana there is no 
place for such subjects. Here there are a large number of subsidiary 
institutions, such as the Mission Department, the Higher Institute 
of Classical Latin, the Bible Institute, the Institute for Eastern 
Studies, and finally the Institute for Higher Religious Culture. The 
last mentioned is concerned only with scholarly research into very 
concrete questions, such as the social doctrines of the contemporary 
Church or the relations between Church and State and their powers 
in the light of the Lateran Treaties; certain theological and philo- 
sophical problems are also studied. But there is nothing that even 
hints at mysticism. This fits in with R.’s eccentric but pertinent 
simile concerning the Gregoriana, namely that it is and wants to be 
a “Polytechnic of Theology” and not an “Academy of the Fine Arts 
of Theology”. 

But nowhere is the difference between the two universities 
greater than in their Institutes of Social Sciences. Both came into 
existence after the war on the initiative of Pius XIi who had arrived 
at the conclusion that in our day and age a cleric could not manage 
without a sociological education. The Dominicans consequently set 
up their institute and attached it to the Philosophical Department 


of their University. There they teach the social ethics of Christianity 


and St Thomas’ doctrine on private property. They also include in 
their curriculum Croce’s views on the immutability of natural laws. 
About Marxism one can learn at the Institute only at lectures on the 
general history of political and economic doctrines. The Dominicans 
seem to think that this modest amount of sociology should be 
enough for an ordinary priest or monk. But this attitude clearly does 
not meet with the approval either of the alumni or of those who 
send them to Rome for an education, since the Dominican institute 
is not popular. Three Chinese fathers, Cheng, Feng and Tsu, one 
Spaniard, one Portugese, one Italian and one Irishman, who have 
been studying there for years, constitute the entire student body, 
as far as I know. 

At the Gregoriana, in Piazza della Pilot things are quite different. 
Here the bull has been taken by the horns: first, the Institute's 
lectures were made compulsory, and then it was decided to grant 
doctorates in subjects taught there, similarly as in theology or canon 
law. This proved to be a decision of capital importance. Curias all 
over the world are crying out today for specialists in the social 
sciences. Those who have such qualifications on top of a good 
grounding in theology can confidently step onto the first rung of 
the Church ladder, in the knowledge that their specialization will 
ensure them lightning promotion. And so like a magnet, the Institute 

















attracts all the fanatic, all the fiery, dynamic personalities, and, 
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utum | above all, all the careerists. This is easily understandable and very 


human. 
eral. The bull has been doubly taken by the horns — the Gregorian 
( Institute has truly grasped Pius XII’s intention: it teaches what is 
needed without bothering about unnecessary abstractions and 
‘itute | mystical inhibitions. Since the Institute owes its birth to practical 
stern | requirements and fills social needs felt by the Church, it has re- 
The | solved to keep these needs constantly before its eyes; it is not 
very ashamed of them. It well understands that it is required to produce 
orary | @ Speedy supply of officers for the clearly marked frontline of 
ywers | & historical campaign. It well understands that it must satisfy not 
shilo- { abstract needs, but real contemporary demands. Bearing this in 
‘even | mind, it has constructed its curriculum accordingly and selected 
inent | Suitable educational methods. 
to be From the typescript supplied me by R. I have chosen a few titles 
Arts | atrandom, though I feel tempted to print these two pages in extenso. 
Here are, for example, the lectures of Father Jarlot: De valore humano 
sities ) laboris diversae dictrinae: liberalium, socialistarum et Christiana (The 
» into | human value of labour in the light of various doctrines: Liberal, 
‘rived } Socialist, and Christian); De indole sociali labores et consociationibus, 
anage | ‘um operarorum, tum conductorum (The social character of work 
ly set | and of trade unions and employers’ associations); De quaestione 
tment } syndacalismi: de unitate aut pluralitate (The question of syndicalism: 
ianity unity or dinsion); De pugna classium (The class struggle); De pace 
de in ) Sociali et collaboratione classium obtinenda (On the necessity of 
laws. | Maintaining social peace and co-operation among classes); De insti- 
yn the | tuendo quodam regimine corporativo in quo omnia membra communi- 
nicans | tatis aeconomicae, unumquoque in suo ordine, pacifice cooperari 
ld be § Possint (On the foundation of a special kind of corporative order 
z does | to enable a smooth co-operation of all economic units without alter- 
>» who | ing their hierarchical relationship). 
stitute And this is what Father Naber lectures on: Materialismus, 
1, one 5 praesertim dialecticus et historicus: K. Marks, Engels et Lenin 
have § (Materialism, with particular emphasis on the dialectical and his- 
body, torical materialism of K. Marx, Engels and Lenin) and De ethica 
marzxismi (Marxist ethics); and Father Olsr: Organisatio et activitas 
terent, | @cclesiae Russicae in Unione Sovietica (The organization and activity 
itute’s | Of the Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union); De cultu divino in 
grant Statibus Sovieticis (The worship of God in the Soviet Republics); and 
canon } Problema de Deo coram marxismo hodierno (The problem of God 
ias all} 22d contemporary Marxism). Apart from these lecturers the Gre- 
social § 8°Tlana has another specialist in Marxism-Leninism, Father Wetter, 
good whose lectures extend throughout the curriculum; their titles are: 
ing af Brevis conspectus evolutionis philosophiae Marzxisticae in Russia 
ante et post revolutionem (A short review of the evolution of Marx- 
ist philosophy in Russia before and after the Revolution); Conceptus 
philosophiae in Unione Sovietica (The conception of philosophy in 
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the Soviet Union); Leges dialeticae materialisticae (The laws of dogr 
dialectical materialism); Theoria cognitionis apud Marz et Leninones 
(The Marxist and Leninist theory of cognition); Conceptio materia-efi; 
listica historiae (The materialist conception of history); Doctrina de§p ¢} 
statu et dictatura proletariatis (The doctrine on the condition and jslar 
dictatorship of the proletariat); and finally De suprastructuris ideo; poth 
logicis: de iure, philosophia, scientia, arte, religione (The ideologica bpp] 
superstructure: law, philosophy, natural sciences, art and religion). jeas} 

R. says that several doctorate theses are being prepared at: Ff 
present. He did not know the candidates’ names, only the titles o is ne 
the theses. Here are some of them: Die bolschewistische Revolutioi.{ogic 
als Folge zaristischer Kirchenpolitik; L’ateismo militante sovietico of C, 
e il Papato; Christentum in der Sowietunion; Le Chiese ortodoss¢ {ng | 
in communismo; De pace sociali et collaboratione classium obtinende.argu 

I don’t know what sort of a standard is represented by the thesesof p; 
of these young theologians trying to obtain their doctorates in Marx-cone 
ism and Sovietology. The lectures, R. asserts, are terrible. At therelig 
same time R. points out the melancholy fact that orthodox Marxistsggs a 
when they speak about the Vatican or Catholic matters in generairepe:; 
do not soar to great heights either. If this is true, the consolationg m; 
is very slight indeed, since an effort by each side at taking a moretacti 
serious and objective look at the other would certainly be helpfulit is 
in many ways. and ° 

Coming back to the level of the lectures, I drew R.’s attentio ar e 
to the fact that the Institute of Social Sciences at the Gregorian i is 
so I had heard, employs Father Professor S. Grundlach, one of thca syr 
closest associates of Pius XII, whom many people regard a B 
a really great man. R. did not deny it. He added, however, thasnalc 
Grundlach, who is occupied with research for the Pope, can devotéecerta 
only very little time to his lectures, which in any case pertaitefi] 
to sociology in general, and do not deal with current problemsrejec 
De variis statibus aeconomicis hominum (On the different ecoall w 
nomic systems of mankind). Jus Socidle philosophice consideratunitalis 
(Social law in terms of philosophy) — these are the titles of hitemp 
lectures. According to R., one could put forward a whole list o&nd- 
objections even with regard to them, but from the point of viewind | 
of content — not of methodology. he ¢ 

Even didactics and methodology, however, lay themselves open t€o pr 
criticism when the lectures at the Gregoriana touch on contemporarymonk 
issues. Then their level deteriorates disastrously, particularly aof co 
according to R. the Gregoriana engages a special type of professor fouliffic 
them content to talk about Communism and allied subjects iitount 
a simplified way; not that they could manage to do anything else R. 

For the Church Communism is a heresy. The Church attachethis r 
this label to it unable to think of a better one. From the theologicaa soli 
point of view such a label is not only doubtful but absurd. After albccle: 
heretics are nothing but religious revisionists, who want to correcof pe 
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aws offogmas and sometimes reject them completely and formulate new 
; Leninones. All this is done, of course, within a system of axioms, strictly 
nateria-defined historically and genetically — but fundamentally Christian 
rina defn character. For this reason no theologian would call Buddhism or 
ion andjslamism a heresy. Therefore, if other religions are not heresies 
is ideo;poth only a variety of Christianity, then this term is even less 
ologica hpplicable to Marxism-Leninism or Communism in general. At 
eligion). Jeast it would appear so. 
ared at: But obviously the inclusion of Communism in the heresy category 
titles 0 is necessary for some purpose. It. does not matter if it is a methodo- 
polutioifogical absurdity as long as it helps on the battle field. The inclusion 
ovietico of Communism among heresies puts it beoynd discussion. It is a rally- 
rtodosse{ng cry which makes it possible to draw upon a rich arsenal of 
tinenda.arguments, psychological attitudes and devices shaped by centuries 
e thesesof practice. It frees and absolves from many a scruple. Communism 
n Marx-conceived as a heresy, a summum heresiae, satan’s final assault on 
At thereligion (a satan, who put all his strength into incarnating himself 
Marxistsas a counter-religion) is from the theological point of view — let me 
generairepeat once again — an absurdity; not to mention the fact that such 
solationg manicheistic view of Communism itself smacks of heresy. But 
a moretactically it is fruitful and therefore — valuable. And finally, since 
helpfulit is the Church which is the final authority on what is a heresy 
and what is not, the objections raised by historians and philosophers 
ittentio' @r even the doubts voiced by theologians are of little avail. Since 
goriam I is the wish of the Church, for Catholics Communism shall remain 
e of tha synonym of heresy. 
gard a: But whether it is a genuine heresy or only a heresy per 
rer, thetnalogiam, those who graduate from the Gregorian University 
n devotécertainly believe that whatever is touched by Communism becomes 
pertaimefiled and that everything Communism has created should be 
roblemsrejected — from the roots to the fruit. This is an attitude shared by 
ent ecoall who leave the lecture halls of the Gregoriana, be they of Spanish, 
deratumitalian, French, German, American or Polish origin. Dislike, con- 
s of hitempt, falsified knowledge — these are the scientific and spiritual 
e list Oend-results of this attitude. In our case this is a serious problem; 
of vie%nd not only serious, but extremely delicate and complicated. On 
‘he one hand, it would be naive to expect the Church universities 
3 open t{o promote Marxism. On the other hand, since our young priests and 
mporarynonks ultimately return to their Socialist country, where some form 
larly abf co-existence between Church and State is being born amidst great 
‘essor foulifficulties, to educate them in the same way as priests from other 
yjects lifountries, where nothing similar exists, seems a foolish proposition. 
ing else R., who, as I have already mentioned, knows a good deal about 
attachethis matter, says that he has often pondered about it without finding 
eologicaa solution. He maintains that it would be wrong to stop sending our 
After albcclesiastics to Rome. A native Church without a sufficient number 
o correct people with a good knowledge of Rome would face various dif- 
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ficulties. But to know the headquarters, i.e., the Roman Curia, the 
principal curias of the various orders and the Vatican, it is necessary ; 
to study in Rome for several years, for it is there that the various | 
interests of various states clash; not to mention the fact that it is | 
in Rome and not outside it that decisions are taken concerning the | 
Vatican’s relations with individual Churches and therefore its | WHA 
attitude to their political line. These decisions can be influenced. | TH]} 
But in order to be able to influence them one has to speak the same ;{ 
language as the decision-makers. There is much in this argument. 
Those who study in Rome later have many connexions, both through 
their former colleagues and their professors; for one has to remember not 
that half the executive offices in the various congregations and in | on pol 
the Roman Curia itself are held by lecturers of such Papal uni- and th 
versities as the Angelicum or the Gregoriana. periodi 
R. told me that he doubted whether it would be a good idea ‘ 
to boycott the Gregoriana in favour of the Angelicum or other Papa] Pl 
universities, for example, St Anselm’s, the Benedictine Atheneum, Westic 
the Franciscan Ateneo Antoniano or the Lateral Papal Atheneum, disarm 
which some years ago swallowed St Apolinarius’, the most famous movem 
Roman university utriusque iuris. As there are several institutions of | by the: 
this kind a choice is not difficult. But R. claims that to pass | 
over the most important of them all, a university run by/ Germa: 
the Jesuits, “the leading order of our times” — as hej by the 
describes them — would not be a clever move. In his opinion a forme!| and mi 
pupil of the Gregoriana knows everything there is to be known} fegerg) 
about the Roman Curia and has access to all the doors that are wortt) ..,. ie 
knocking on. As the price for this his head has to be stuffed wit! 
the kind of thing I mentioned earlier on. Is it worth it or not’) ¥¢ ha 
This is difficult to say, the more so as the overall picture keeps on| Europe 
changing, constantly affected by various major and minor eruption!} from | 
and shifts of wind. wszech 
I am still not convinced. R. wants to tip the scales with a strang‘ omens 
‘argument; it is really no argument at all, but rather a reflection 
“Who can say”, he argues, “that the young from Poland are goin{| archy 
to hate something simply because they are taught to; just as it is) Poland. 
not at all certain that they are bound to love something, because they) readers 
are told that it is lovable.” ~ | already 
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1 
—_ eventful history of 1960 has 
ie or not been without its stimulus 


d in / on political journalism in Poland; 
uni- and this is no less true of Catholic 


oie , periodicals. Obviously the primary 


" ‘problem — apart from _ such 
Dum, questions as peaceful co-existence, 
sum, disarmament or the liberation 


nous movement in Africa — taken up 
nS Of | by these articles is the question of 
a »Germany so dangerously bedevilled 

he| by the recrudescence of revanchist 
and militant forces in the German 
OWN} Federal Republic. Among the many 
articles published on this subject, 
we have selected “In This Part of 
Europe” by Stefan Kisielewski 
from No. 36 of Tygodnik Po- 
wszechny, a weekly which re- 
presents views close to the hier- 


aA archy of the Catholic Church in 
it is} Poland. Kisielewski, with whom 


they} readers of Polish Perspectives are 
already familiar, does not confine 
himself only to the German 
problem. He begins his article with 
a personal appraisal of Polish pol- 
icy over the last 150 years which 
leads him to this conclusion: 

“The ally who has underwritten 
Poland’s new situation is not the 
conservative, backward Russia of 
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Tsarist times but the modern 
Soviet Union, one of the leading 
contenders in today’s world com- 
petition, and an unfailing cham- 
pion of the liberation movements 
of all countries that are under- 
developed and have been victim- 
ized by history. Its assets are 
a universalist concept of social 
transformation and an enormous 
economic potential. 


“A frequent conclusion drawn 
by Marxists from this new situa- 
tion is that the only basis for full 
acceptance of Poland’s alliance 
with the Soviet Union is Marxist 
internationalism, and that this 
ideology is the mortar that holds 
the “eastern bloc” together. This 
is a view that we _ consider 
mistaken. Though there can be no 
doubt of the importance of ide- 
ology as a politically unifying 
factor, this view does not go far 
enough. It overlooks the complex 
nature of Polish society, and surely 
the point is that the political 
system should find understanding 
and support among the community. 
It seems to me, then, that there is 
a particularly important part to be 
played by people who, without 
being either Marxists or Socialists, 
have reacted to social problems in 
an empirical and not doctrinal way, 
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provided they have a true under- 
standing of the new situation and 
the organic link between it and the 
alliance with the Soviet Union. The 
importance of their part lies in 
their attitude being proof of the 
objective, supra-doctrinal and his- 
torical authenticity of the whole 
process. 

“It is not only a matter of 
acceptance of the old kind, which 
followed from adding up a tactical 
balance-sheet of conjunctures and 
allies. What is also involved is that 
even a non-Marxist or non- 
Socialist can recognize that a truly 
historical momentum has been lent 
to the policy of the Soviet Union 
by a universalist dynamism that 
is the resultant of its champion- 
ship of the “hungry hemisphere” 
and its leadership of the emerging 
nations. This is a course of events 
that is empirically verifiable, and 
it has to be accommodated in every 
ideology, whatever the philo- 
sophical or historiosophical inter- 
pretation. 

“This brings us to the réle of 
the ideological opposition in Po- 
land — those who while accepting 
this course of events interpret and 
motivate it differently — finally 
to the part to be played by 
Catholics in this area of Europe 
and at this moment of Polish 
history. This part is an important 
one and its interpretation is of 
significance not only to Poland 
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two systems and two universal 
philosophies have met: Catholic 


- spiritualism and Marxist material- | 


ism. Anyone who recognizes ele- 

ments of truth and permanence in 

the organism of religious spiritual- ’ 
ism and at the same time sees the 

real impetus given to history by | 
Marxist materialism, cannot fail to 
appreciate that the meeting of 
these two outlooks in as tradition- 

ally Catholic a country as Poland 

is an event of universal signifi- 
cance. Not surprisingly it has 

placed an enormous burden of 

thought and action on the shoul- | 
ders of all who subscribe to a! 
spiritual orientation of life. 


“All these considerations have 
confirmed our belief in the co- 
existence of Church and State in 
Poland — what has often been 
called the ‘Polish experiment’. The | 
universal aspect of this problem } 
has also made us optimists, even| 
though the lives and work of the | 
supporters of this concept are far 
from easy. But to maintain this | 
course is for us not only a patriotic | 
duty but also our obligation 10 | 
a universal ideology. Poland is an | 
economically retarded country with 
an egregious past; the drive to 
make up the leeway of centuries is | 
still obstructed by enormous} 
obstacles of a material and orgal- 
izational nature. In these circum 
stances the question of “religious 
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peace” becomes an _ important 
problem concerning the whole 
nation. A point worth remember- 
ing is that apart from the Party 
and the Government, the Church 
is the only organization which has 
a real influence on such vital 
questions as civic responsibility, 
labour efficiency, social morality 
and attitudes to state property. It 
is a demonstrable fact that an 
improvement of Church-State 
relations has always been accom- 
panied by an improvement in the 
social situation — and vice versa. 
Here, then, the nation’s interests 
provide a clear motive for the 
actions of both sides. 

“This is why, whichever way 
the tide of events should flow, we 
wish to make our contribution to 
the success of the ‘Polish experi- 
ment’. In the course of this there 
will be times when the ideological 
overlaps with the political, the 
universalist with the national. The 
firmness of our ideological founde- 
tions must be tested against the 
facts, against a profound examina- 
tion of the historiosophical réle of 
Marxism and its social concepts. 
An honest confrontation becomes 
all the more necessary in a tradi- 
tionally Catholic country where 
two worlds have come face to face. 
What has given the situation a new 
twist is that we are placed not 
between Russia and Germany but 
between two systems of ideas and 
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two ways of life which cannot be 
neatly parceled into national 
boundaries. In a country whose 
recent history has had more than 
its share of tragedy the motto of 
political realism and the alliance 
with the Soviet Union which it 
enjoins ceases to be merely 
a situational set of tactical in- 
structions, and takes on a funda- 
mental and, in a certain sense, uni- 
versal application. Only if both 
sides are animated by realism of 
this sort, can any fertile meeting 
ground really be established for the 
whole of the Catholic world — 
and, after all, the Marxist world 
as well. And it is only along this 
line that something which for 


centuries has been impossible 
stands any chance of being 
achieved: that Polish interests 


become parallel to universal inter- 
est. This cannot for a moment be 
forgotten when taking any political 
or ideological decision in this part 
of Europe. The word ‘part’ here 
bears both a geo-political and a 
spiritual sense; and this part has 
co-ordinates both in space and 
time; it is fixed in its own histor- 
ical period.” 


AN UNCOMMITTED 
VOICE 


The same number of Tygodnik 
Powszechny contains an article by 
Kazimierz Studéntowicz, 


an eco- 
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nomist of the older generation and 


a well-known active member of 
the Christian Democratic move- 
ment before the war. For many 
years he has taken no part in 
political life nor published any 
comment on political questions; 
recently he spent a year in the 
United States on a grant. The chief 
interest of his article is that it 
illustrates the position of those 
who, like the editors of Tygodnik 
Powszechny, do not regard them- 
selves as Socialists but “recognize — 
to borrow the phrase used by these 
circles — the fact of the existence 
of a Socialist system in Poland”. 

“Although,” Studentowicz writes, 
“we have not the slightest in- 
fluence on the outcome of the 
presidential election in America, 
the results will have an important 
bearing on the future of our coun- 
try which is passionately concerned 
with the peaceful settlement of 
major international problems, with 
disarmament and the raising of the 
living standards of the working 
masses. Any prolongation of the 
cold war can only seriously harm 
our most vital national interests and 
at the same time foster revanchist 
trends in West Germany. 

“I have written this as some- 
one who holds an independent 
viewpoint, and one critical of the 
party ruling Poland. We are, how- 
ever, living in peculiar times when 
the line of the ruling party is 
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tangental to the most essential 
points of the national interest — 
that is the retention of territory 
without which the nation’s human 
resources can neither be preserved 
not expanded. This is something 
that ought to be understood by the 
whole of the community and lead 
it to give its firm support to that 
line of development of interna- 
tional relations which promotes the 
Polish raison d’état. 

After some historical observa- 
tions Studentowicz continues: 

“I feel that the rapid headway 
being made by leftward trends in 
the world will in a relatively short 
time remove the major organiza- 
tional differences between the eco- 
nomies of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, regardless of 
what stages this process follows, 
and a levelling of the living stand- 
ards of both systems will ensue. 
The speed of. this process will 
depend exclusively on a strength- 
ening of peace and the transference 
of resources thrown away on 
armaments to means of increasing 
the tempo of industrialization and 
of raising the living standards of 
underdeveloped countries... 

“This has made the perpetua- 
tion of peace by means of freezing 
and later liquidating atomic 
armaments and of complete dis- 
armament the world’s most es 
sential problem. But before this 
takes place there are major polit- 
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\ical problems that have to be 
settled; the senselessness and 
iniquity of atomic war means that 
a solution has to come on the basis 
of the status quo, provided that 
disarmament, including that of 
West Germany, the withdrawal 
of foreign troops, the liquidation 
of foreign bases and the falling 
back of troops in the first stage of 
disarmament to a suitable distance 
from the present contact point is 
accompanied by some sort of com- 
promise acceptable to both sides. 
The only workable compromise in 
Europe would be the neutralization 
of as large a zone as possible in 
Central Europe. This was the line 
followed by the Rapacki Plan and 
later enlarged in Mr Khrushchev’s 
proposal for the neutralization of 
Scandinavia, Italy and the Balkans. 

“In such a context it is obvious 
where the Polish national interest 
lies. The aim of West German 
revisionism is to transform us into 
a nation without a country — some- 
thing in the nature of the 19th 
century Duchy of Warsaw. This 
makes the integrity of our present 
territory the sine qua non of the 
nation’s existence. Recognition of 
this state of affairs is an obligation 
that rests primarily with Ger- 
mans, This can be the only touch- 
stone of their intentions. There is 
no point to any discussion with 
Germans who have not made 








a declaration of good will along 
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these lines. Strength is still, un- 
fortunately, the deciding factor in 
the world, and our only source of 
strength is the alliance with the 
Soviet Union. The foreign policy 
of the United States began to con- 
flict with our national interest, the 
moment that support came once 
more to be given to Germany and 
its military power was resurrected. 
The feelings of extreme friendship 
towards the American people 
nursed by Poles cannot blind them 
to the fact that the former are still 
inadequately informed on problems 
of international politics and, in the 
case of Poland, even suffer from 
culpable ignorance, not to mention 
those cold-war partisans who show 
a complete indifference to the fate 
of Poland.” 


SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGION 


In recent weeks a great deal of 
space in the press has been taken 
up by the problem of the laiciza- 
tion of schools, with the main focus 
of attention being whether reli- 
gious instruction should be given 
in the school or out of it. From the 
many articles on this subject we 
have selected extracts from one by 
Mikolaj Kozakiewicz (Nowa Kul- 
tura, No. 37) who takes a broader 
look at this problem and sees it 
against a background of the his- 
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torical and social conditions of 
modern Poland. 

“Of course the present struggle 
in Poland for laicization of educa- 
tion is a continuation of the uni- 
versal historical process of civil- 
ization which is still going on in 
Western Europe. However, it is 
a mistake to give the concept of 
laicization of education in Poland 
precisely the same meaning as it 
has in the West. Two different 
planks have to be distinguished in 
the Polish platform of laicization: 
firstly there is the simple matter of 
the leeway that has to be made up 
by a country that never reached 
the final stage of the bourgeois 
revolution, and secondly there is 
the realization of a Socialist pro- 
gramme which goes far further 
than the bourgeois revolution and 
makes demands which have never 
even been suggested in other 
countries, let alone considered 
practicable. This dichotomy in the 
Polish laicization programme (the 
liquidation of arrears and the 
fulfilment of new tasks) affects 
both the political and educational 
aspects of this problem. 

“When we say that the clergy 
are subject to the same laws and 
obligations as other citizens, that 
the Church has not the right to 
exert any influence on public edu- 
cation, that religious instruction 


in schools should not be com- 
hanging of 


pulsory, that the 
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religious symbols on the walls) is n 


of public buildings and  of-! term 
fices should be forbidden, etc,| its ic 
we are repeating precisely what! catio 


the young French bourgeoisie | work 
embodied in their decree of} narr 
3 Ventose de Van III (Feb. 24, 1794) comy 
and only making up arrears by| ing. 
belatedly putting into effect the fines 
liberal separation of Church and instr 
State. | After 
“However, when we say that | of e 
our laicization programme involves; the 
not only a formal and organization-| (and 
al freeing of social institutions| mind 
from the hegemony of influence of| mucl 
the Church, but also the maximum) it ex 
possible freeing of the whole body). “ 
of social relations from the in Polis 
fluence not only of the Church but) of th 
of any religious set of beliefs, the nor | 
maximum possible rationalization worl 
of the intellectual habits of man fact 
kind, the inculcation of a new) ist, — 
morality based not on revelation} mate 
but on a knowledge of the needs) of e 
and workings of community life - all i 
in saying all this we are going) The 
much farther than the aims of the} ances 
bourgeois revolution and are! of \ 
embarking upon the realization of| shoul 
a Socialist laicization.” or ou 
Particularizing this Socialis}; “ 
programme Kozakiewicz writes: cold 
“In discussions and debates the) an e 
supporters of secular schooling and) trans 
their opponents very often tend 1) from 
forget one thing: that as far # in th 
Poland is concerned the key worl) cisely; 
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is not secular but Socialist. The 
term ‘Socialist school’ embodies 
its ideological orientation, its edu- 
cational ideals and its methods of 
work. Secular schooling is a much 
narrower idea and only one of the 
component parts of Socialist school- 
ing. In the last resort it only de- 
fines what there is not (religious 
instruction) and not what there is. 
After all, as far as the end-effects 
of education are concerned, what 
the school programme includes 
(and ultimately instills in the 
minds and hearts of the pupils) is 
much more important than what 
it excludes. 

» “One of the paradoxes of the 
Polish situation and of Polish ways 
of thinking is that neither parents 
nor bon fide critics in the Catholic 
world have any quarrel with the 
fact that Polish schools are Social- 
ist, that their whole syllabus is 
materialist and their general line 
of education rationalist. This after 
all is the most important point. 
The sole target of attacks, griev- 
ances and protests is the question 
of whether religious instruction 
should be given inside the school 
or out of it... 

“But no more than a moment’s 
cold reflection will show that from 
an educational point of view the 
transference of religious instruction 
from the school to a teaching centre 


} in the parish by itself changes pre- 


cisely nothing. Neither the contents 
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and line of education given by the 
rationalist and materialist school 
nor the contents of the religious 
instruction given by a_ priest 
changes by a single iota. The only 
thing. that changes is the place 
where religion is taught. There 
is no loss of influence suffered by 
religion since the pupil is still ex- 
posed to it in the church and at 
home; nor is there any gain for 
the materialist school, since its 
influence operates over the same 
number of hours per week as 
before. The dualism of school and 
Church instruction will still have 
the same provocative effect on the 
pupil’s mind; at most he will be 
able to distinguish clearly between 
the two separate sources of these 
sometimes conflicting sciences and 
this can only be to the advantage 
of both the school and the Church, 
since it will make it easier for the 
pupil later to make his choice of 
ideology and prevent the formation 
in his mind of clots compounded 
of scientific semi-truths and reli- 
gious semi-convictions. 
“Supporters of materialism and 
rationalism have no grounds for 
the supposition that the laicization 
of schools and the removal of 
religion from the school building 
will by themselves signify any 
basic advance in the conversion of 
pupils towards rationalism. On the 
other hand supporters of religion 
have no grounds either for the 








suspicion that the transference. of 
religious instruction from the 
schoolroom to a parish centre 
will mean a monopoly for material- 
ist influences and the neutraliza- 
tion of the influence of religion 
on youth. This being the case, why 
all the fuming and shouting on 
both sides of the proverbial bar- 
ricade? 


“The answer is that this whole 
problem, though usually placed in 
an educational context (where, as 
we have seen, it is irrelevant), has 
a clear and serious political aspect. 
If the Church was really inspired 
by nothing but concern for reli- 
gious upbringing, all its efforts 
would be concentrated on in- 
tensifying instruction in parish 
centres, raising its level, and im- 
proving the qualifications of the 
instructors so that the Church 
would be able to exert the maxi- 
mum influence in the present clash 
between two truths and two sets 
of beliefs. Where this is done is in 
principle immaterial; what is im- 
portant is what and how children 
are taught. Meanwhile the heaviest 
guns in the whole debate are being 
trained on the question of where 
religion is taught. For everyone 
knows that a Socialist state stands 
for full separation of Church and 
State and the teaching of religion 
in schools (even if it is not a com- 
pulsory subject) infringes this. 
Everyone also knows that a Social- 
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ist state stands for complete | with 
privacy of religious beliefs and the | ship 
teaching of religion in schools drags S 





them into the public eye. thinl 
“I am deeply convinced that the of 
Church hierarchy is perfectly aii 
aware that a laicization of educa- | - 
tion involving the transference of | she 
religious instruction from the pig 
‘ (tho 

schoolroom to a parish centre : 
neither depletes not restricts the | sar 


freedom of conscience of the faith- | yg 


ful nor the apostolic and education- | * P 
al duties of the Church; it does |“ ° 





however deplete and restrict the Be 
political action of the Church.” re 
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In the final section of his article } incu 
Kozakiewicz takes a broad look at } criti 
the problem of tolerance and| sure 
respect for religious beliefs: he) reta 
emphasizes that these two prin-| attit 
ciples have been incorporated in| will 





full in the Polish laicization pro-! wor 
gramme. will 

“While the elimination of reli-) f" 
gious .instruction from the school-) ®"4 
room is the political object of | = 
laicization, the elimination of reli- | ¥" 
gious beliefs is not its educational fost 
object. The Socialist school in. Po- | *"@ 
land is not activated by any desire | Tl 
to take away his faith from anyone | °“ 
who finds it a necessity; it does) °YP 
however, seek to indicate the other deb 
non-mystical methods of finding) °"° 
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answers to questions concerning 
ultimate values and to advocate 
them as guiding principles though 
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SCHOOLS AND RELIGION 


without any peremptory dictator- 
ship or imposition. 

Such a course is not, as some 
think, merely a concession to a 
tactical necessity; it does not even 
primarily derive from tactics but 
from a conviction of the futility of 
all frontal attacks and direct argu- 
ments with the beliefs of mass 
(though not necessarily deep) 
believers. In particular cases a full 
evolution towards rationalism and 
a scientific ideology may be reach- 
ed in the course of a single human 
life, and the number of such cases 
will grow together with our efforts 
to propagate scientific truths and 
inculcate habits of independent and 
critical thinking. In this field pres- 
sure and fanaticism can only be 
retarding factors; the ideological 
attitudes that will arise as a result 
will be based on negation, and the 
work of ideological metamorphosis 
will be held up rather than pushed 
forward. Knowledge of these truths 
and verities together with an 
understanding of the world in 
which Polish education is being 
fostered has imposed on us an 
areligious and not a glaringly anti- 
religious concept of the secular 
school and led us to admit the 
superiority of indirect methods of 
debate with religion over direct 
ones. 

“Polish schools cannot and do 
not, therefore, set themselves the 
target of turning all their pupils, 
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in the course of 7 or 12 years, into 
100 per cent materialists or Marx- 
ists. However, they do make it 
their duty to provide their pupils 
with as comprehensive a know- 
ledge as possible of materialist 
truths about the world and society, 
to win their pupils’ confidence and 
acceptance of as great a number 
as possible of scientific judgements 
and attitudes, to instil a maximum 
range of independent and critical 
intellectual practices, and to teach 
them to explain as much as pos- 
sible in the world without recourse 
to the supernatural. So much for 
the duties of the school as far as 
shaping philosophical beliefs is 
concerned and its attitude to 
religion. 

“However, the ideology of a 
human being also comprises, apart 
from his attitude to philosophical 
problems, a great number of more 
practical questions directly con- 
nected with how he acts in his 
private and public life. Here the 
school is faced with a task that is 
for more fundamental and doc- 
trinal than in the field of philo- 
sophical beliefs. The supreme and 
ultimate object of education is to 
prepare a young man or girl for 
life and work in and for the com- 
munity — for a creative contribu- 
tion to the building of Socialism. 
The last fifteen years have shown 
that philosophical convictions need 
not be a fundamental bar to a 





creative share in the efforts of the 
whole nation to build a better 
future. What has been done in 
Poland in the last sixteen years 
is equally the fruit of the labours 
and efforts of believers as well as 
non-believers, of idealists as well 
as materialists. This is why it is 
necessary to proceed with a great 
deal of restraint and tact on 
questions of spreading a scientific 
ideology in education, and to avoid 
any injury to the feelings of the 
faithful or any brutal interference 
in their beliefs and convictions. 
Philosophical divergences in Po- 
land only differentiate; they do not 
separate. The ultimate criterion of 
a man’s worth as a citizen is not 
his views on eschatology but his 
contribution to the common cause 
of Socialist construction.” 


D. H. 


AN ECONOMIC 
SURVEY 


N the Polish economy the prob- 

lems of investments and for- 
eign trade are now assuming 
paramount importance, and eco- 
nomic periodicals devote consider- 
able space to them. 

Investment — from the angle of 
foreign trade — is dealt with in an 
article by Stanislaw Kuzifski pub- 
lished in No. 8 of the monthly 
Nowe Drogi. The author sees a 
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clear connexion between an _ ip-|charact 
crease in investments and cop. (rials, § 
sumption, on the one hand, anq| capacity 
imports and exports, on the other. | limited 


“At first glance it might - 
appear — Kuzinski writes — that a sumptic 
reduction in the investment pro-| egate 
gramme — particularly in the field | - 
of raw materials which have a long ineome 
completion cycle — should result greater 
in a roughly equivalent saving would | 
which in turn, could be used to! of labo 
increase consumption indices in the) . 
Five-Year Plan. If the national | Fon 
loaf could be divided at will into | propor 
two parts, one for consumption and | tion w 
the other for accumulation, this! 
might be possible. However, an) 
increase in the national income in} 
our conditions rules out such a 
simplification, primarily because 
aggregate foreign trade is included 
in its mechanism. 
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character of the investment mate- 
rials, equipment and productive 
capacity utilized, as well as to their 
limited potential for the production 
of export goods. Even though there 
would be some increase in con- 
sumption therefore losses in ag- 
gregate investment resources and 
in annual increases in the national 
income would be incomparably 
greater. What is more, there 
would also be a drop in the amount 
of labour used and this would limit 
increased employment possibilities. 
In view of the fact that a large 
proportion of the Polish popula- 
tion works on the land, that a sub- 
stantial increase in available man- 
power is expected. towards the end 
of the next five-year period and 
that the possibilities of absorbing 
new workers by industry are 
limited because of the limited 
supply of raw materials — demo- 
graphic and production consider- 
ations make it necessary to offer 
increased employment possibilities. 
Thus a substantial decrease in in- 
vestments, only slightly offset by 
a higher consumption level of those 
employed, would result in a num- 
ber of insoluble problems.” 

The author also emphasizes the 
specific influence of foreign trade 
on the ratio of an increase in con- 
sumption. He maintains that under 
the conditions of an acute invest- 
ment dearth the utilization of for- 
eign exchange should be rational 
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and well balanced, and investment 
imports carefully planned. 

At the same time, however, all 
kinds of “accumulation, myths” 
should he avoided. He writes: 

“One cannot expect the share 
of accumulation in the national in- 
come to be increased beyond the 
limits set by the availability of 
materials, equipment and produc- 
tive capacity, and by foreign trade 
considerations, not to mention the 
inevitable increase in consump- 
tion; in such a case a result might 
be produced opposite to that 
desired, i.e., the price paid for a 
certain increase in investments 
could be too high and out of pro- 
portion to the sacrifices made in 
consumption, and the effectiveness 
of the investment process would 
drop in unison with growing dif- 


ficulties in supplies, production, 
imports, etc.” 
After discussing particular 


branches of foreign trade and their 
effectiveness the author turns to 
the problem of the international 
division of labour. He acknow- 
ledges the existence of two basic 
issues: the reconciliation of the 
principle of overall growth in 
specific countries with the aim at 
an optimal level of production, and 
the creation of a similar investment 
structure in the various Socialist 
countries co-operating with each 
other. He acknowledges that some 
progress has been made in both 
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these fields as far as economic co- 
operation among Socialist countries 
is concerned, and he postulates the 
necessity- of a further search for 
ways of balancing investments in 
Socialist countries, if this should 


go in the direction of a more 
precise determination of the struc- 
ture of the manufacturing industry 
from the point of view of the 
material-consuming — and thus 
capital-consuming — characteristics 
of its specific branches. 

In conclusion the author em- 
phasizes that investments connect- 
ed with foreign trade “are as far 
as their general direction is con- 
cerned appropriately placed in a 
complex network of existing pro- 
ductive capacities, necessary sup- 
plies, sales potential, and the pro- 
fitability and capital requirements 
of production for export”. 

Pertinent to some extent to the 
problems of investment and foreign 
trade is an extremely interesting 
article by Professor Michal Kalecki 
entitled “Comments on Labour 
Productivity”, published in No. 31 
of Zycie Gospodarcze. 

This article deals with the 
question of labour productivity 
from a theoretical point of view, 
but draws practical conclusions of 
concern for the Polish economy. 

Professor Kalecki states at the 
outset that in discussing the con- 
sequences of an increase in labour 
productivity it is necessary to 
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distinguish two cases: when ap 
increase in productivity results ip 
an increase in production at the 
same employment level, and when 
it results in a decrease in em. 
ployment at a given production 
level. ; 

The first case may, according to 
the author, cause various practical 
complications. 

“First of all it is clear,” writes| 
Professor Kalecki, “that a neces- 
sary condition of such an ad- 
vantageous development (resulting 
from a better utilization of pro 
ductive capacities and labour - 
S. F.) are additional supplies of 
raw materials. Therefore, it is} 
necessary either to increase the’ 
production of the raw materi 
needed, or to increase production) 
for export so as to offset a decre: 
in exports of these raw materi 
or an increase in their imports; 
otherwise, the balance of fcreign 
trade would be disturbed. It should 
be mentioned that the co 
ordination of the production effort 
(and if a gap in foreign trade is to 
be closed — also of the export 
effort) is not always - possible, 
and — in any case — will not take 
place automatically as a result of 
the realization of a general drive 
towards higher labour produc 
tivity.” 

Analyzing the difficulties result 
ing from the need for mobilizing 
additional production possibilitie 
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the author states that these may 
appear both in the sphere of sup- 
plies and in that of sales. “For 
instance, an increased production 
of consumer goods for which there 
is no demand on the market, may 
only lead to larger stocks. In this 
case an increase in productivity 
does not have desirable results; on 
the contrary, it merely ties up raw 
materials, and leads to unnecessary 
foreign exchange outlays”. 

In the author’s view it is not 
easy, either, to remedy such un- 
desirable effects through increased 
wages or lower prices. When real 
income grows, demand grows not 
only for those consumer goods of 
which there is a surplus as a result 
of increased production, but also 
for those whose level of production 
has not changed. This might 
disturb the equilibrium of certain 
sectors of the market. 

“In theory — Professor Kalecki 
writes — this might be remedied 
by manoeuvring prices so as to 
lower the prices of goods in abun- 
dant supply in relation to others. 
To ensure the equilibrium of all the 
sectors of the market, however, it 
may not be enough to lower only 
the prices of commodities of which 
there is a surplus, since even this 
May cause an increase in demand 
for other goods.” The author is 
concerned with showing that in 
this case it is necessary to raise 
the prices of those goods which are 
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in demand, and this may cause 
public dissatisfaction. 

In order to avoid the difficulties 
arising from an increase in the 
national income as a result of in- 
creased labour productivity, it 
might be advisable to offset in- 
creased productivity by a decrease 
in the labour force. 

“If there is a general shortage 
of labour in the country ... in- 
creasing labour productivity is 
necessary for the full utilization 
of the production mechanism. If 
the opposite is true, an additional 
saving in manpower will only 
allow one to reduce the working 
hours; if this is not undertaken, 
a brake must be put on the flight 
of workers from agriculture and 
on the employment of married 
women and teen-agers, or some 
form of unemployment will result.” 

In the other case, when the 
total labour force is sufficient for 
the existing total productive capac- 
ity, although there may be short- 
ages in particular sectors, the 
author holds the view that the 
saving of labour in just these 
sectors becomes of paramount im- 
portance. 

In conclusion Professor Kalecki 
stresses that the problem changes 
when looked at, not from the angle 
of a given economic situation, but 
from the angle of a long-run plan. 
Then, he writes, “increased pro- 
ductivity, leading to a better util- 
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ization of the productive forces, 
acquires a different significance. 
Indeed, the higher the output 
obtained from one particular estab- 
lishment, the lower the investment 
outlay required for building new 
projects. And this saving, in turn, 
makes possible either a decrease in 
the amount of investment, with 
a corresponding increase in con- 
sumption, or a greater increase in 
the national income at a given 
volume of investments. In both 
cases the difficulties in supplies 
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and selling... will be diminished 
if not altogether eliminated... 

“In a case when an acceleration 
of labour productivity by itself 
requires essential investment out- 
lays, the question arises whether 
these will not exceed the savings 
gained in the building of new 
establishments. If this were so the 
only result would be a saving of 
labour.” 

Professor Kalecki’s interesting 
arguments may be of considerable 
help in economic practice. 


Stefan Frenkel 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 





i A N adequate supply of chemicals is one of the principal instruments 

for the improvement of farming. This holds good particularly for 
Poland where the soil needs special care and the application of chemical 
fertilizers has been grossly insufficient. Though the quantity of nitro- 
geneous, phosphorous and potassium fertilizers put at the disposal of 
farmers in the period 1937/38 — 1959/60 has grown nearly sevenfold, 
i.e. from 6.8 to 47.6 kg per hectare of cultivated land, it is still far below 
the western European index even if it equals the average figure for the 
Socialist countries. Hence the great absorptive capacity of our agriculture 
with regard to fertilizers, limited only by the still not fully developed 
production capacities of the chemical industry which in the past few 
years has been making great efforts to meet the demand as adequately 
' possible. 

The whole of the demand for potassium fertilizers has so far been 
met by imports from the G.D.R., and will continue to be thus met during 
the forthcoming five-year plan. Steps are being taken to produce a certain 

uantity of these fertilizers on the basis of magnesium and potassium 

ts at the Klodawa works but this will be possible only after 1965. On 
he other hand, the demand for nitrogenous and phosphorous fertilizers 
is now almost entirely met by home production and it was thus possible 
o stop importing them as early as 1958. This year the production of these 
ertilizers will be about six and a half times greater than before the 
ar, as it is scheduled to reach 476,000 tons (in terms of pure content) 
Ss compared with 73,600 tons in 1937. The rate of increase in Polish 
ertilizer production exceeds the world average rate of increase almost 
pen (with the exception of the U.S.S.R.). In 1945 our production of 





onia, the basic raw material for synthetic fertilizers, amounted to 
. tons per day, but by the turn of 1959 it had already risen to 1,000 tons 
r day. 


This marked increase in production (corresponding to some 10-12 per 
rent annually) was the result of the building, intensified production and 
Pxpansion of the industry. In the past 10 years two nitrogen factories, 
with a production capacity of 610 tons of ammonia per day to be reached 
mn 1960, have been erected on the site of a destroyed German chemical 
oncern at Kedzierzyn, and five superphosphate mills and one factory 
producing silico-phosphate have been rebuilt or expanded. 


The aims of the current Five-Year Plan have not, however, been fully 
plemented, especially with regard to nitrogenous fertilizers. This is 
y due to delays in the supply of apparatus and equipment. Proper 
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technical equipment of factories is, therefore, the greatest concern og! 
the chemical industry at present, and will have priority in the forth. M 
coming Five-Year Plan which maps out a further vigorous development 

of the production of chemical fertilizers and, therefore, provides fg} increa 
increased supplies of equipment to the industry. reachi 


By the end of the period 1961-1965 an increase of some 80 per ceni| ® =“ 


is planned in the production of nitrogenous fertilizers and a 93 per cen(| a 12.4 
increase in the production of phosphorous fertilizers over this year. In pen 
1965 the chemical industry should be able to deliver 484,000 tons of 2f¢u 





nitrogenous fertilizers in terms of pure content (including 20,000 to dispr¢ 
of Neg for fodder purposes) and 400,000 tons of phosphorous fertilizers on 
mi 


In the same year the import of potassium fertilizers will reacj * 
440,000 tons. This makes a total of some 80.2 kg of chemical fertilize) “°° | 
per hectare of farm land (28.4 kg of No, 24.8 kg of PpOs, and 27.0 kg fF 19 
of K), that is over 60 per cent more than this year and almost 12 time ‘¢ © 
more than in 1937/38. The overall consumption of soil lime will to the 


to 1.5 mln. tons compared with this year’s figure of 440,000 tons. . os 
At the same time this increase in the volume of production will bé first 
accompanied by thorough qualitative changes. 34.8 5 


Firstly, the gradual change-over, initiated in 1957, to modern, mor Th 
rational varieties of chemical fertilizers — above all concentrates, gran} amou 
ulated fertilizers, and specially selected chemical mixtures — will indus 
continued. over 

Secondly, the coming Five-Year Plan will lay more stress on a wid@ expor 
exploitation of newly discovered raw material deposits (above all sulphw in ex) 
and natural gas). Of the more than 400,000 tons of sulphur which ment, 
to be mined in 1965, some 53 per cent will be used for the producti 25.7 p 
of sulphuric acid — an indispensable basic material for phosphoro™ and « 
fertilizers. end ¢ 


The shift of emphasis onto these new raw materials will bring aboy °dUip 


a reduction of the price of fertilizers, which should favour their wid Or 
use in agriculture. a lars 
We have thus come to another characteristic feature of the rs 


envisaged in the fertilizer industry: modernization of the raw materi their 
base and, consequently of production, with a view to a substanti 


reduction of production costs and an improvement in the quality of i bi 
: Ne 
products. Phy: 


The production programme also determines the direction and sci There 
of investments. In the years 1961-65 the chemical industry will spe need 
20 per cent of its investment fund on the development of the producti great 
of synthetic fertilizers. The money will be spent on the intensificati heart 
modernization and expansion of existing production capacities. Amo 4), ¢, 
new construction schemes mention should be made of a new plant® 1.4 


the production of potassium fertilizers with an output of 100,000 & 
annually (in terms of pure content), which is expected to operate in }! 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


EASURES taken recently to stimulate foreign trade have brought 

good results. During the first half of 1960 the foreign trade turnover 
increased by nearly 11 per cent over the corresponding period of 1959, 
reaching a total of 5,292 mln. zlotys (1 zl = $0.25). This comprised 
a 9.3 per cent increase in exports (totalling 2,336 mln. zlotys) and 
a 12.4 per cent increase in imports (2,956 mln. zlotys). This rate of in- 
crease is higher than that of the national income and of industrial 
production. If it is maintained it will be possible to level up still existing 
disproportions in this field. 

Particularly noteworthly is the large (16.8 per cent) increase in 
machinery and equipment exports, witness to the successful implementa- 
tion of the basic principle of foreign trade policy. Though the plan 
for 1960 in this field has in the first half of the year only been realized to 
the extent of 42.7 per cent (including a 37.4 per cent increase in exports 
to the capitalist countries), it should be remembered that at the beginning 
of a year the pace of production is always to some extent unbalanced 
by the fact that pl&ns are not always inmplemented on schedule. In the 
first half of 1959 for instance machinery exports had only reached 
34.8 per cent of the year’s total planned exports. 

The value of Polish machinery exports in the first half of 1960, 
amounted to 600 min. zlotys, and included the export of complete 
industrial plants to a total of 77 mln. zlotys (an increase of 49.1 per cent 
over the first half of 1959). This is a sizeable sum testifying to the 
export potential of the engineering industry. In fact, the overall increase 
in exports was partly due to increased exports of machinery and equip- 
ment, which went up from 24.1 per cent in the first half of 1959 to 
25.7 per cent in the corresponding period of 1960. The share of machinery 
and equipment in the total export turnover will be even higher at the 
end of the year when the plan is implemented. Imports of engineering 
equipment exceeded exports and amounted to 671 mln. zlotys. 


On the whole Poland’s trade with the Socialist countries showed 
a larger increase than her trade with the capitalist countries. Whereas 
in the first half of 1959 goods exported to the formed countries accounted 
for 59.5 per cent of all exports, in the corresponding period of 1950 
their share increased to 61.5 per cent. The corresponding share of imports 
was even higher (62.1 per cent). 

Nevertheless, this satisfactory picture of Polish foreign trade was 
to some extent clouded by the even faster rate of increase in imports. 
There were, of course, objective causes for this: on the one hand, the 
need to increase imports of goods for which demand turned out to be 
greater than was envisaged, such as rolling-mill products, anti-friction 
bearings, abrasives, insecticides and weed-killers, and, on the other hand, 
the fact that industry failed to deliver in due time all the commodities 
scheduled for export. 
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The unfavourable development of the terms of trade also had their 
effect on the implementation of the plan. In the first half of the year 
prices for goods exported to the capitalist countries were generally below 
the planned level: 14 per cent lower in the case of bituminous coal, and 
for metallurgical products — 4 per cent, bacon — 10 per cent, butter — 
26 per cent, and eggs — 2 per cent lower. On the other hand, the price 
of imports decreased either not at all or only very slightly. 1960 thus 
repeated the picture of 1959, though this time the price differential was 















































less unfavourable to Poland. 
Foreign Trade in Poland and Some Other Countries * 
(1953 = 100) 
| Import volume index Export volume index || 
Country 
1937 | 1949 | 1958 | 1959 | 1937 | 1949 | 1958 | 1959 |) 
Austria 118 91 aai | Zea 69 46 177 | 190 
Belgium and Luxemb. 744} 78 | 137 | 154 | 73¢] 72 | 136 | 154 
Denmark — 76 141 — —_— 63 141 — | 
France — — 149 | 146 —- > — 438 | 164 | 
Spain > — 75 | 144) — -— 67 | 101 | — 
Holland 76a); — 4153 | 170 53@ | 52 149 | 467 
Japan 134c 38 442.| 179 | 263¢ 46 240 | 285 || 
Canada 40 | 68 | 444 | 123 | 54 | 83 | 1415 | 419 |) 
G.F.R. 66d | 75e | 205 | 247 6424 | 56e}] 195 | 222 | 
Poland f 43 8&2 146 172 66 84 127 | 144 | 
U.S.A. 72 77 419 | 142 41 83 106 | 194 | 
Sweden 80a | 74 148 | 156 782 | 80 138 | 150 
Great Britain — 89 116 424 — 89 116 424 
Italy 51a] 64 427 | 129 77@ | 72 |;163 | 204 | 
@ 1938. bsince 1958, including the Balearic Is., the Canaries, Ceuta and Melilla. °Av- 
erage for the years 1934—1936. 1936. © 1950. 7 Monthly data for the years 1959 and 19 





at current prices. ; 
Note: The indices show the development of imports and exports with the exclusion 
of the influence of price changes. 


* Source: Kwartalny Przeglad Miedzynarodowy (International Quarterly Review) 
No. 2 (7) 1960, 


NOTES 


CMEA SESSION “On the agenda were a number 
of topical problems of great impor- | 
The Council for Mutual Eco- tance for the development of closer 


a 


nomic Aid of the Socialist coun- 
tries held its 13th session in Buda- 
pest at the end of July. Below is 
some information about the session 
released to the Polish press in an 
interview with Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Piotr Jaroszewicz: 










economic collaboration between 
members of the organization. In 
the forefront was the co-ordination 
of the long-term economic develop- 
ment plans of member countries if 
the next twenty years. Much at- 
tention was devoted to specializa- 
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, NOTES 


tion and co-operation in the en- 
gineering industry, as well as to 
certain matters connected with the 
implementation of the directives 
adopted last February at a con- 
ference of representatives of Work- 
ers’ and Communist parties on the 
development of agriculture. 

“On the basis of the experience 
and benefits gained so far the 
session adopted a resolution defin- 
ing the procedure of work on the 
co-ordination of the national 
development plans for a further 
period, i.e., till 1980. It lays down 
a programme of preparatory work 
to be carried out in the next few 
years as well as the duties of the 
member countries and organs of 
the Council with regard to the 
implementation of the plan. 

“Particular stress has been laid 
on the co-ordination of the de- 
velopment plans for interrelated 
branches of the economies of the 
member countries of the period up 
to 1980, clarification of problems 
relating to the supply of raw 
materials, power and basic capital 
and investment goods, clarification 
of all problems having a direct 
bearing on the economic develop- 
ment of the countries affiliated in 
the Council, and the subject of 
joint efforts in research, invest- 
ment and production. 

“The further economic advance 
of the member states will be a 
trump card in the peaceful com- 
petition of Socialist and capitalist 
countries and make an important 
contribution to world peace. 

“On the basis of the directives 
of the February conference the 
session discussed a number of 
matters relating to closer special- 
ization in the production of certain 
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types of agricultural machinery, 
amelioration equipment, chemical 
insecticides and weedkillers, fer- 
tilizers and synthetic fodders. 

“Important decisions were also 
taken concerning the improvement 
of the quality of products and 
broader co-operation in the field 
of advanced manufacturing tech- 
niques. The Polish delegation 
warmly supported those motions 
which concerned improvements 
in the manufacture and quality of 
machinery in the member coun- 
tries. In this respect Poland is still 
faced with many problems which 
may be solved in co-operation with 
other Socialist countries. 

“Among other matters discussed 
was the development of modern 
building materials, textiles and 
footwear in the period till 1965.” 


SHIPS FOR INDONESIA 


Work on Indonesian orders is 
now in progress in the Gdynia and 
Szczecin shipyards. This includes 
the delivery by 1962 of 24 sea- 
going vessels’. totalling over 
62,000 DWT (two 10,000-tonners, 
four general cargo ships of 
4,300 tons each with room for 
50 passengers, seven cargo and 
passenger ships of 2,300 tons each, 
as well as eleven small freighters 
of 950 tons each adapted for inter- 
island service). 

Indonesia has also signed a con- 
tract with Polish engineering firms 
for the construction of four ship- 
yards for fishing vessels: two in 
Java and the Celebes — adapted for 
the production and repair of 
wooden as well as steel craft of up 
to 30 metres in length, and another 
two in Sumatra and Amboina — 
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designed for the construction and 
repair of wooden fishing vessels. 
Engineers from the “Prozamet” 
company, a Polish industrial plant 
export enterprise, will supervise 
the building of these shipbuilding 
units in addition to being charged 
with the training of the shipyard 
personnel, and at the same time 
Indonesian shipbuilding engineers 
and technicians are to receive 
practical training in Poland. The 
value of the whole contract is some 
5 mln dollars. The first shipyard 
is to be put into commission in 
1962 and the rest by 1964. 


TAX RELIEFS AND 
EXEMPTIONS FOR WORKING 
PEOPLE 


The lowest-paid income groups 
in Poland are at present being 
progressively exempted from tax 
on earnings, whereas other cate- 
gories have been granted various 
tax reliefs. 

At first tax exemption was 
accorded to the less than 650 zlotys 
a month income bracket. Since 
August 1, 1960, the exemption has 
been extended up to the 850 zlotys 
monthly category, some 500,000 per- 
sons. As a result, those exempted 
from the earned-income tax al- 
ready represent some 12 per cent 
of the total number of employed 
persons. 

Apart from this, increasing 
numbers of manual and office 
workers have been granted a 
30 per cent reduction in the rate 
of tax on earnings since 1956. 
By August 1, 1960, altogether some 
4.1 mln. employed persons includ- 
ing all workers employed in state 
industry as well as office workers 
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in the key processing industries, 
manual workers in _ socialized 
building and assembly enterprises,, 
workers on State Farms, railway- 
men, transport workers, and public 
services and housing management 
employees, were already benefiting 
from this reduction. 


Since August 1 the reduced rate 





of tax has been extended to em- | 
ployees in trade and catering | 
enterprises, i.e., to over half a mil- | 
lion persons; since September 1 — 
to teachers and other educational 
workers as well as all employees in 
agricultural services and forestry, 
inland navigation, etc., (615,000 per- 
sons in all); since October 1 — to 
all scientific and cultural workers, 
post office and health service em- 
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ployees (over 520,000 persons in 
all); and since November 1 — to 
employees in the public services, 
local administration, administration 
of justice, financial and insurance 
institutions, etc. (over 560,000 per- 
sons in all). 

Tax exemptions and the uni- 
form reduction of the tax rate 
by 30 per cent are tantamount to} 
the raising of the net earnings of 
the manual office workers con 
cerned by a total of over 1,000 mil-/ 
lion zlotys annually. 





COOPERATIVES IN FIGURES 


At present there are 9 c/ 
operative unions in Poland, af 
filiating some 12,000 co-operatives 
with a total of 8 million member 
and some 1 million employes 
Nearly 90,000 shops, 6,000 catering 
enterprises, over 75,000 purchasing 
centres, 21,000 manufacturing & 
tablishments, some 11,000 person# 
service establishments, as well # 
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3,500 wholesale centres and ware- 
houses are run by cooperatives. 
The total value of cooperative 





production exceeds 50,000 million 
zlotys annually, representing one 
eighth of overall national pro- 
duction. Services run by _ co- 
operatives account for 40 per cent 
of the‘national total. 

50 per cent of retail trade is 
handled by co-operative shops. 


COOPERATIVE FARMS 


The number of cooperative 
farms in Poland at present ex- 
ceeds 2,140. In the period from 
1957 to the first quarter of 1960 
over 1,000 new farms were set up. 


1,703 co-operative farms with a 





total of 223,800 hectares of land 
(including - 191,300 hectares of 
arable land) and comprising 
22,025 families, 6,919 of whom 
owned no land, had a share in the 
profit distribution this year (cover- 
ing the financial year 1959). 

The average area of farm land 
in the possession of the co- 
operatives which took part in the 
distribution amounts to 112.4 hec- 
tares. The cooperatives hold an 
average of 9.3 hectares of arable 
land per family, including an extra 
plot per farmstead for individual 
use and averaging 0.6 hectares. 
Cooperatives possessing from 
100 to 200 hectares of farm land 
constitute 30 per cent of the total 
number of cooperative farms; only 
36 have over 500 hectares. The 
acreage turned over to the co- 
operatives by the State Land Fund 
represents 43.8 per cent of the 












farm land held by them. 
The most numerous group of 
peasants, representing 50 per cent 
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of the entire membership, are 
holders of farmsteads of 5 to 
10 hectares. 

In villages where cooperative 
farms are in operation they include 
on the average 10 per cent of all 
land holdings. Leading in this 
respect is the Poznan Voivodship 
where 32.4 per cent of farmsteads 
are affiliated to co-operatives, 
whereas the lowest percentage is 
recorded in the Katowice, Rze- 
sz6w, Krakéw, Kielce, and Lublin 
Voivodships (2-5 per cent). 

Some 60 per cent of all co- 
operative farms cultivate arable 
land and keep livestock; in the rest 
livestock is only kept on the 
members’ individual farms. 


Over 58 per cent of the total 
area under crops in cooperative 
farms is used for cereals. In 1959 
the grain yield per hectare on co- 
operative farms exceeded _ the 
average yield on individual peasant 
farms by 1.5 quintals. 

Cooperative farms are how- 
ever behind individual peasant 
farms as far as the number of 
heads of livestock per 100 hectares 
of land is concerned. In June, 
1959, cooperative farms had 36.6 
head of cattle per 100 hectares of 
cultivated land (7.9 less than on 
individual farms), 56 pigs (4.2 less 
than on individual farms), 6.7 less 
horses, but 2.2 more sheep. In 1959 
the milk yield on cooperative farms 
increased by 4.5 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding year, and 
the milk production per cow on co- 
operative farms now exceeds by 
260 litres the average figure for 
agriculture as a whole. 

Last year cooperative farms 
supplied more products to the 
market than the previous year. In 
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the same period the value of the 
commodity production of these 
farms went up from 2,479 to 
2,615 zlotys per hectare of farm 
land and from 21,036 to 22,714 zlo- 
tys per family. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


Cooperative housing, run by co- 
operatives affiliated to the Union 
of Housing and Building Co- 
operatives, is a particularly im- 
portant new branch of housing with 
bright prospects for the future. 


These cooperative societies are 
subdivided into three categories: 
tenancy, owner-occupier, and one- 
family house co-operatives. 

During the years 1957-60 this 
new movement developed rapidly 
and the number of cooperatives 
went up from 377 in 1956 to 1.063 
in mid-1960. 

Another telling illustration of 
their rate of development is the 
rapid and steady increase in their 
membership, from 32,887 in 1956 to 
112,482 by 30 June, 1960. 


Membership would have been 
far greater, but for the fact that 
not all candidates can be admitted 
owing to restricted financial re- 
sources and shortage of building 
materials. 

The fastest rate of development 
has been shown by tenancy co- 
operatives, for which conditions are 
most favourable. These societies are 
able to meet housing needs which 
are socially most urgent, since they 
have a considerable working-class 
membership. 

A lively interest in the develop- 
ment of co-operative housing and 
in. the implementation of their 
programmes is shown by individual 
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trade unions as well as by the 
Central Council of Trade Unions, 
The scope of this programme has 
been growing from year to year, 
The number of rooms completed 
went up from 3,350 in 1956 to 
27,717 in 1959. The plan for 1960 
closes with a total of 40,000 rooms 
to be completed, 30,000 to be built 
by tenancy and 10,000 by owner- 
occupier and one-family house co- | 
operatives. In the coming five-| 
year period a further development 
is envisaged of co-operative hous- 
ing, planned outlays total 23 thou- 
sand million zlotys and the number | 
of rooms to be built amounts to 
400.000. 

Cooperative housing is increas- 
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estimated that in the five-year plan 
housing in small townships will 
represent some 50 per cent of the 
entire cooperative housing pro- 
gramme. 
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STATE FARMS TO BE 
PROFITABLE 


The last economic year, which 
ended on 20 June, was a year of 
significant improvement for state 
farms, both as far as organization 
of work and increased income was 
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concerned. In 9 of the 16 voivod- | 


ships in which these farms are run 
the incomes were considerable, best 
results being obtained in _ the 
Poznan, Opole, Gdansk, Lédz and 
Warsaw Voivodships. 

Even so, however, state farms 
did not show a profit for the year 
1959/60. What lay behind this 
failure? The primary reason was 
last year’s unusual drought which 
resulted in a poor sugar-beet crop, 
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one of the most important crops 
cultivated on state forms. The 
yield was 336 thousand tons lower 
than in previous years. 


In their efforts to maintain, and 
even to increase their stock of 
cattle, the farms were forced to 
buy large quantities of fodder, as 
their own crops had also suffered 
as the result of the drought. This 
too was a great drain on their 
resources, and was another reason 
for the lack of profit shown. 


The farms’ did, however, 
manage to reduce their deficit a 
good deal — by over 1,000 million 
zlotys over the economic year 
1958/59; and by over 4.5 thousand 
milion zlotys over 1956. This should 
be accounted as a_ considerable 
success in a branch of the economy 
where it is often necessary to wait 
many years for good returns. 


This improvement is due above 
all to increased crop yields and 
livestock. In the economic year 
1959/60, for instance the yields of 
the four cereal crops rose by 
0.7 quintals per hectare, while that 
of rape increased by 6 quintals per 
hectare, and of potatoes by as 
much as 18 quintals per hectare. 
This resulted in a 14 per cent in- 
crease in income derived from 
crops, amounting to 4,124 million 
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zlotys. Income from livestock in- 
creased by 10.7 per cent amount- 
ing to 3,553 million zlotys. The 
number of head of cattle bred on 
state farms increased by 14 per 
cent, the number of pigs by 28 per 
cent and of sheep by 6.4 per cent. 
The milk yield also rose — by an 
annual average of 118 litres per 
cow. 

The higher output of state 
farms led to increased deliveries 
to the state of both vegetable and 
animal products. Calculated per 
hectare of agricultural land state 
farms last year delivered more 
than twice the amount of corn 
delivered by peasant farmers, and 
8 thousand litres more milk. 

These important achievements 
were also due to higher labour 
productivity. Last year state farms 
employed almost 100 thousand 
less employees than in 1956, but 
the total output per worker in- 
creased by 40 per cent. This made 
possible a wage increase on an 
average 29 per cent higher than 
in 1956. 

Encouraged by this year’s good 
results state farms have now set 
out to reach a clear profit of 
300 million zlotys during the com- 
ing year. Everything seems to 
point to the fact that they will 
reach their target. 











PINPRICKS IN ITALY 

At this year’s festival of 
humour at Bordighera in 
Italy there were exhibits by 
English (Punch), Italian and 
Japanese magazines and by 
individual artists from many 
countries. - 

Poland was represented by 
the humorous weekly Szpilki 
(Pins), from which a collection 
of 45 cartoons had been 
chosen. The exhibit was 
awarded the group prize — 
the Citta di Bordighera Cup. 

In September of this year 
Szpilki published its thou- 
sandth number. 


UNIQUE BACTERIA 

Professor Boleslaw SkKar- 
tyfiski, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chem- 
istry of the Cracow Academy 
of Medicine on the work of 
his Department: 

“We are working now on 
a highly-important compound, 
the so-called vitamin By. 
Strictly speaking we are 
trying to work out exactly 
how this vitamin fulfils its 
physiological function in the 
animal organism. We are in- 
terested also in the metabol- 
ism of a particular type of 
bacteria which is capable of 
living only on a mineral base. 
In this, of course, it re- 
sembles the plant world, 
although it does not have the 
characteristic green colour, 
witness to the presence of 
chlorophyl. These bacteria are 
probably unique among living 
organisms. Our research has 
made it possible for us to 
describe certain biochemical 
phenomena completely un- 
known until now. Our other 
lines of work are the meta- 
bolism of the cells of malig- 
nant tumours in human beings 
and the mechanism of ionizing 
radiation on living matter. 
One very important aspect of 
our work is our co-operation 
with hospitals, in questions 
concerning human pathology.” 
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USTAW Holoubek was born in 1923. Hy"? 1 

granduated from the School of Dramai 
Cracow in 1947 and played in that city ang Holoul 
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traditional academic theories divide actors 
into the warm and the cold, into those who 
lve their part and those who play it; into 
those who lose themselves in their réle and 
P main in character until the very end, and 
SE | those who shape the part in their own 
image and remain above all themselves. 
According to this division Holoubek is 
a “cold actor”, imitating and observing, as 
Diderot demanded, or representing, as 
Brecht wanted. But all such words have an 
empty ring when applied to someone entirely 
-jout of the ordinary. 


Holoubek told me recently he was at his 
d tgbest when aware of performing on the stage: 
suxgWhile not noticing his partner’s mistakes and 
isiogsimultaneously watching himself with the 
of his audience, he would still retain 
is identity with Goetz, or with the Magician 
Ugin Mann’s Mario and the Magician. If a fire 
ticelproke out at such a moment, he would be 
cznable to control the panic, without ceasing 
to be Mann’s Magician or Sartre’s Goetz. 
Except that this situation would not have 
been contained in the part. Whom would he 
be representing on that occasion: himself, 
the character of the play? And what is 
e meaning of the phrase? The actor is 
imself, or is not himself? 



















The critic does not choose the characters 
he writes about, or at best, chooses out of 
those already construed by the author. He 
cannot alter Hamlet’s fate by forcing him 
to stay with Ophelia. He would prefer 
Othello not to kill Desdemona. However, 
since the Moor believes in her betrayal, and 
acti persuades himself that he may kill her, the 

critic cannot convince him of the futility 
M@of this gesture. The critic cannot change 

a single word in Hamlet’s soliloquy or in 

Othello’s last speech. But any genuine critic 
+ “4 will devise his own Hamlet and his own 

Othello. Whom does he write about then: 

about Shakespeare, or about himself? The 
question is a naive one. He writes of Shakes- 
peare, but reads into him his entire know- 
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SCIENTIFIC CATERING 


The question of dietetics 
and foodstuffs comes high 
on the list of questions to 
be considered in this coun- 
try’s research programme for 
the next five years. Problems 
te be reviewed are the causes 
of diseases of civilization; 
mass-catering; and the bio- 
logical values of, the more 
important foodstuffs sold on 
the Polish market. Com- 
prehensive scientific help is 
to be provided for mass- 
catering centres. 


The programme of research 
will be ready before the end 
of this year. It will be the 
co-ordinated work of many 
specialized centres including 
the State Institute of Hygiene; 
The Central School of Rural 
Economy; medical academies 
and the Lublin Institute of 
Rural Medicine and Hygiene. 
There are plans afoot for the 
setting up of an Institute 
of Human Dietetics which 
would engage exclusively in 
work of this kind. 


It has also been decided 
that questions of diet should 
figure more widely. on the 
curricula of secondary and 
vocational schools, particular- 
ly schools of cookery and 
agriculture. Efforts are also 
being made to set up a num- 
ber of model mass-catering 
establishments in which prac- 
tical training would be given. 


PARIS CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


The International Congress 
of Anthropologists and Ethno- 
graphers was attended by 
5 Polish scientists. They were 
led by Professor Jan Czeka- 
nowski of the Adam Mickie- 
wicz University in Poznan and 
included Professor Michat Go- 
dycki, Rector of the Higher 
School of Physical Training in 
Poznan. 
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CINEMA OF GOOD FILMS 


The Cinema of Good Films 
which opened several months 
ago in Warsaw is highly 


popular among the _ city’s 
film-lovers. 
Eisenstein’s 34-years old 


masterpiece Potemkin drew 
full houses, as did Ingmar 
Bergman’s Evening of a 
Juggler. There was a 94 per 
cent attendance for the 
French film Un Condamné a 
mort s’est échappé directed 
by Robert Bresson. Fellini’s 
La Strada and Olivier’s 
Richard III also filled prac- 
tically every seat. 


MATHEMATICIANS CONFER 


The xIV International 
Session of the Commissions 
for the Study and Improve- 
ment of Mathematical Teach- 
ing was held in Cracow in 
August. It was attended by 
over 100 teachers and scholars 
from Belgium, Britain, Czech- 
oslovakia, France, G.D.R., 
Luxemburg, Poland, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay, and U.S.S.R. 

The main subjects of dis- 
cussion were traditional and 
modern teaching methods. 
Theories were put into prac- 
tice during test lessons in 
Cracow schools. 


GIFT FROM EGYPT 


The National Museum in 
Warsaw has received from 
Cairo a Corinthian marble 
column, unearthed this year 
at Tell-Atrib, in the Nile 
Delta, by the Polish archaeo- 
logical expedition led by Pro- 
fessor Michalowski. The col- 
umn weighs almost two tons, 
and has a shaft of green and 
a capital of white marble. 
This is the first object of its 
kind to be presented by the 
Egyptian authorities to a for- 
eign expedition. 
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ledge and judgment of the world. Holoubek’s 
acting is precisely of this kind. 

Any performance contains something 
we might call its basic starting-point. This 
is most clearly apparent when the actor is 
on the stage with nothing to say. He has 
to go on acting but outside the script. So 
may actors, even some of the most eminent, 
cease to exist at such moments, like some 
critics, who exist only when reading some 
script. Such actors are only tailor’s dummies 
in costume and make-up. They are not them- 
selves, for as themselves they have nothing 
to reveal and they are not the character in 
the play, for they have already said every- 
thing there is to say in the part. But it is 
in these moments that Holoubek is often 
at his most fascinating — for he does not get 
lost in his part. From the very start he is 
an actor who acts — and to act means to 
comment. 

One of the basic ideas of the traditional 
theory of acting was that the performance 
must build up a consistent personality in 
every possible detail, one whose hesitations 
and inconsistencies will be made credible by 
careful psychological motivation. This ap- 
proach to acting conforms to the principles 
of the 19th century novel, where the 
characters and their fate are one. 

In Sartre’s play there are scenes in which 
Holoubek shows Goetz from the inside and 
very nearly identifies himself with him. 
There are also other moments in which he 
looks at Goetz as if from outside, when he 
reduces his acting to a mere outline — to 
a comment. This obviously is not a consistent 
elaboration of a part, nor a consistent build- 
ing up of character. But this is the way the 
modern novelist sets about his work. He 
realizes that he does not know everything 
even about his own characters. He realizes 
that his knowledge of them cannot be 
complete. He does not want to be consistent. 
He simply tries to solve certain problems he 
has set himself. 

Holoubek told me that acting to him 
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means solving a problem posed by the person 
osest to him in the world. He acts in front 
of the audience; he plays out a situation 
forced upon him, not chosen by him. But 
after all we are all forced into situations 
not chosen by us, and we, too, have 
‘to play them out in front of an au- 
dience, as if acting on a stage. We try to 
judge our actions objectively, we are 
distrustful of our motives, reluctant to 
appear naive. Our aim is full awareness. And 
we do not want to be identified with the 
ipart we perform. We do not want to be 
finally defined — since we are ourselves. We 
t to be different from all the parts we 
have played, are playing, or will play in the 
future. This is our mark of individuality, of 
a recognizable uniqueness. 
This absolute recognizability is Holoubek’s 
. And it is only in this sense that 
. is himself on the stage, although he does 
ot play himself but characters sketched by 
omeone else. And only in this sense is he 
e most modern actor I have ever seen. 
e theatregoer is familiar with the term 
veracting, which means all that is artificial 
din excess. Holoubek’s acting is com- 
letely natural, and all other actors, in- 
uding the best, appear to be overacting 
comparison with him. For to be natural 
eans to discover the contemporary 
itivity. To discover — not to imitate. 
To discover and to convince us of what 
e see. Therein lies the spell cast by great 
actors. I am under the spell of Holoubek. 





Jan Kott 
ILDREN’S BOOKS 


HE sharp increase in the number of 
children’s books published in recent 
€ars, now approaching a fifth of the total, 
spotlighted the need for thorough re- 
into the problems of literature for 
oung readers. 
For several years the Polish Writers’ 
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PROFESSOR KOLBUSZEWSKI TO 
GO TO CANADA 


Stanistlaw Kolbuszewski, 
President of the Opole As- 
sociation of Friends of Learn- 
ing, and a professor of Wroclaw 
University, has been invited 
by the Rector of the French 
University in Montreal to 
lecture and hold seminars 
there on Polish literature and 
theory of literature in 
general during the academic 
year 1960/61. 


A SYMPHONIC POEM 
“GRUNWALD” 


During the 550th anni- 
versary celebrations of the 
victory at the Battle of Grun- 
wald (Tannenberg), Polish 
Musical Publishers issued the 
score of a symphonic poem, 
Grunwald, by Jan Makla- 
kiewicz. 

The music was composed 
during the Nazi Occupation 
and was played for the first 
time on 30 May 1945, at a 
gala concert of Polish music 
in the Philharmonic Hall in 
Cracow. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
IN IRAQ 


An international com- 
petition was held in Baghdad 
for a government building to 
be situated on one of the 
main arterial roads of the 
city. 


In face of strong Iraqi 
and foreign competition Pol- 
ish architects were highly 
successful. The first prize 
went to the Polish architects, 
Markiewicz and_ Staniszkis, 
and to the Iraqi architect, 
Kahtansce. The second prize 
was awarded to a British 
entry, the third and fourth 
to Poles and the fifth to an 
Iraqi. 
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ON ART 


“Several years ago I met at 
my dentist’s a woman no 
longer young, who had never 
been very interested in art. 
She told me she had been 
painting for some days. Yes, 
in one week she had painted 
seven pictures! One a day! 
I looked at them, they were 
excellent. This astounded — 
and terrified — me. After all, 
T’m a professor, I make 
suggestions, assumptions, the- 
ories. And now suddenly all 
my theories had _ misfired. 
What was I to do? I searched 
for a_ solution. It is some 
consolation to add that when 
I saw her iatest pictures, 
several years afterwards they 
were all good, quite astonish- 
ing, but with no sign of 
development. They were ex- 
cellent, but like a _ Kkaleido- 


scope, all made from the 
same elements”. 
Ksawery Dunikowski (Doy- 
en of Polish sculptors, who 
recently took over the Chair 


of Sculpture in Wroclaw). 


TOURISTS TAKE NOTE! 


The VII International Con- 
gress for the Preservation of 
Nature noted in a resolution 
that the Pieniny Mountains 
and the Dunajec Gorge are 
among the natural treasures 
of ‘Europe. Scholars from 
27 countries declared: 

“Deeply impressed by the 
splendours of the Dunajec 
gorge in the Pieniny National 
Park, the participants of the 
Congress note that the Duna- 
jec gorge in the Pieniny 
mountains is one of the great- 
est botanical and scenic wond- 
ers of Europe. 

“The national park, laid 
out around the river — the 
work of Polish-Czech co- 
operation — is a fine example 
of international co-operation 
and may serve as a pattern 
for similar work (in frontier 
parks — Ed.). 


ART AND SCIENCE 


Union has had a section which di 
books for children and adolescents 
investigates their popularity with differe 
classes of readers. Publishing me 
have been trying to provide reading guid 
for parents and teachers. 4 
Recently a number of works ha 
appeared that are not only of great use’ 
educationists, but also provide much | 
formation on the history of literat 
psychology and reader reaction. These 
Children and Books by Irena Slortiska, ai 
Fairytales in Literature and in the 
Life by Stefania Wortman. Apart from th 
A Study of Children’s Literature, 1864-1 
by the present writer is now in the booksh¢ 
while a companion volume dealing 
an earlier period, 1819-1864, by 
Lewahska, is due to appear shortly. if 
In 1955 the Education Committee of 
Polish Academy of Sciences set up two sm 
working groups under the direction of Fi 
fessor Bogdan Suchodolski, the first one 
deal with reading among children 
adolescents, and the second with research 
the history of literature. These efforts 
fruit in a volume of studies On the Hist 
of Literature for Children and Adolescents 
Dissertations and Materials, which appea 
as Volume V of Studia Pedagogit 
(Educational Studies). The work of 1 
two groups was, however, rather fragmt 
ary, as no permanent research centre, ¥ 
a defined programme or permanent staff 
in existence. After several years, efforts 
establish such a centre at Warsaw Univers 
were successful. In February 1958 a © 
dren’s Literature Section was started uml 
the direction of Professor Tadeusz Parnowi 
as part of the Department of Educa 
(Head of Department — Professor Bog 
Suchodolski). In the academic year 195 
lectures and tutorials on books for chi 
were introduced in the department of 
ish Philology, and others on research 
reading habits at the Department of & 
cation. For two years now graduates 
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Gustaw Holoubek as Goetz in Sartre’s Le Diable et le bon Dieu at the Drama- 
tyezny Theatre in Warsaw 


photo: Franciszek Myszkowski 











Gustav Holoubek in a television adaptation of Thomas Mann's 
Mario and the Magician 
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been able to specialize in one of these two 
s, and it is to be hoped, therefore, 
it the small. group. of older research 
orkers in. this field will be soon sup- 
emented by younger personnel. 
- The place of children’s books in literature 
$ whole is still a debatable one. One view 
bids that there is no separate, “specific” 
rature for children, but only good litera- 
and bad. According to another view, 
"a separate trend is involved, which falls more 
within the sphere of education than of litera- 
The answer to this question lies in the 
future, and today only certain preliminary 
suggestions can be put forward. 

_It seems, however, that the meeting- 
ground between children’s literature on the 
one hand and psychology and education on 
the other is much broader than is the case 
with literature in general. In consequence 
those who have to do with educational theory 
r practice feel a particular responsibility for 
‘its development. How to define this common 
ground between. educational. theory and 
children’s books? Surely it would be wrong 
to think of children’s literature as closer to 
educational theory than to literature as 
a whole. It is clear, after all, that the 
boundary between books for children and 
- | books for adults must be a fluid one. Young 
| people will always read books not intended 
| for them, and have nothing to do with 
others written specially for them. If we had 
at our disposal the results of research on the 
_ | kind of books that children read, we should 
- | probably find that the books chosen by 
children themselves to suit their own taste 
fall within a specific category, in which 
books specially written for children would 
*}| not occuppy a dominant place. Some of the 
» | works of Pushkin, Dumas, Dickens, Gautier, 
1} Kipling, Cooper, Karl May, Mark Twain, 

*} and, among Polish authors, Sienkiewicz, 
» | Kraszewski, and Prus, are, after all, ‘classics’ 
© | for young people, not to speak of Robinson 
1} Crusoe or Gulliver’s Travels, which were 
adapted for young people as early as the 
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A MONUMENT OF CULTURE 


Work is in progress on the 
edition of the collected works 
of Oskar Kolberg. Up to his 
death in 1890 Kolberg pub- 
lished 36 volumes of material 
on Polish folk traditions. 
60 folios of manuscripts 
remained unpublished at his 
death. and are now to be 
issued for the first time. 

It has been calculated that 
Oskar Kolberg’s work in its 
entirety will take up about 
50 volumes of print. The first 
will appear towards the end 
of this year, and all are due 
to be out by 1966. The editing 
has been undertaken by a 
large group of scholars in- 
cluding the most eminent ex- 
perts on folk culture. 

Kolberg’s collection con- 
tains about 15,000 songs and 
pieces of music, illustrated 
descriptions of costumes, 
dances, embroidery, works of 
art, folk customs, games, rites 
and folk tales. This great col- 
lection is an invaluable source 
for research in Polish folk 
culture. 


A PLAYWRIGHT’S WORK 


*T am now working on 
a new play with the pro- 
visional title Death of the 
Governor, Part of the work has 
already appeared in Nowa 
Kultura. The theme is partly 
taken from Leonid Andrejev’s 
story The Governor. It is not 
however an adaptation but 
an original treatment. The 
premiere will be held in War- 
saw’s Polski Theatre towards 
the end of the year. 

“Unlike most of my pre- 
vious plays it will have many 
acts and changes of scenery, 
with many crowd scenes. 

“I am also working on two 
film scripts. One of them 
I am writing together with 
Andrzej Wajda — an adapta- 
tion of The First Day of Free- 
dom.” 


Leon Kruczkowskt 
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OBSERVATORY ON SNIEZKA 


It is now 60 years since the 
first meteorological observa- 
tions were made from the 
observatory on Sniezka 
(1,605 metres) the second high- 
est inhabited point in Poland. 
Its permanent inhabitants are 
the observatory staff of five 
plus the director, Mr Tadeusz 
Holdys and the cook, Mrs 
Anastazja Sitarz. 


Conditions on Sniezka are 
almost polar. The average 
temperature for many years 
has been 0° Centigrade. If it 
were only slightly lower there 
would be a glacier on the 
mountain, the summit of 
which is often hidden by 
clouds. There are always 
strong winds here. The great- 
est wind speed of the last 
15 years was 56 metres per 
second while the greatest ever 
noted by the observatory was 
71 metres per second. 


In the winter, after heavy 
snowfalls the summit of 
Sniezka is often cut off from 
the world for weeks on end. 
The observatory staff have 
difficult working conditions. 
Since the construction of 
a chair-lift from Karpacz to 
Mata Kopa, a peak below 
Sniezka, at the beginning of 
this year, conditions have, 
however, improved; visits to 

. the nearest town of Karpacz 
can be made more frequently 
and it has become easier to 
bring up food supplies, news- 
papers and books. 


PROFESSOR PENFIELD 


An honorary doctor’s degree 
of the Warsaw Academy of 
Medicine has recently been 
conferred on the  world- 


famous neurologist and neuro- 
surgeon Professor Wilder G. 
Penfield of 
versity. 


Montreal Uni- 


ART AND SCIENCE 


18th century. On the other hand, any work 
that gains permanent popularity among chil- 
dren, despite the fact that it was written for 
them with a didactic aim in view, also 
becomes regarded as a classic. Various 
examples spring to mind, from Anderson to 
A. A. Milne, and, in Polish literature, from 
Konopnicka’s A Tale of Fairies and The 
Orphan Marysia, to the verses of Julian 
Tuwim. 

But at this point we must return to edu- 
cational theory. For any attempt to construct 
a system of values in children’s books re. 
quires not only a knowledge of literature, 
but also of educational principles. We must 
judge books not only according to their 
literary importance and eliminate those that 
are of little artistic value or crudely biased, 
but we must keep in mind both the aims 
of contemporary education and the needs 
of present-day youth. Thus every generation 
makes its own selection, both of the books 
it inherits from previous generations, and of 
contemporary works. It is from this stand- 
point — by realizing that every generation of 
children has different needs and that dif- 
ferent books are capable of meeting those 
needs — that we should examine the common 
gound between educational theory and litera- 
ture for young people. 

To understand these problems is more im- 
portant than it would seem, since without 
theoretical foundations it is impossible for 
any history of children’s literature to come 
into being, nor for any reliable, penetrating 
criticism of new children’s books to flourish. 
The solution will be within sight only when 
literary historians, critics, educationists, and 
psychologists together contribute to research 
into children’s literature. 

The new research centre established at 
Warsaw University aims at interesting in 
this problem language specialists, education- 
ists, and psychologists, as well as teachers, 
librarians, and publishers of children’s books. 
So far the working meetings organized by 
the Children’s Literature Section have beet 
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very well attended, and aroused considerable 
interest. In March Professor Krzyzanowski 
read a paper on folk tales as reading for 
children. Last year Professor Zurowski spoke 
about the adaptation of the classics for 
younger readers, while recently he also 
opened a discussion on the subject, “From 
children’s literature to surrealism” with 
reference to Alice in Wonderland. The aim 
of these meeting was not to make a division 
between children’s books and literature in 
general, but rather to bring the two closer 
together. Discussion after these meetings 
showed that the analysis of certain aspects 
of children’s literature may throw light on 
many problems in literature in general. On 
the subject of adaptation, for instance, an 
interesting discussion centred — on whether 
a close adaptation was preferable to a free 
one. The talk on folk tales was followed 
by a lengthy discussion on the originality 
of themes, stylization and the problem of 
‘archaization’ of language. The paper on 
Alice in Wonderland gave rise to a dis- 
cussion on books “about children but not 
for children”, about nonsense literature, and 
various kinds of works of fantasy. 

The future will show what results will 
follow from these modest beginnings of 
research into children’s books. 


Krystyna Kuliczkowska 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


AISING the aesthetic standard of in- 

dustrial products has been the subject of 
recent discussion in the Polish press. 

After the second world war nationalized 
industry, the sole producer of furniture, 
ceramics, glassware and similar household 
goods, continued to make use of traditional 
designs. Without the stimulus of competition 
there was little interest in raising aesthetic 
standards nor was there much pressure in 
this direction by the customer, whose 
aesthetic taste was little developed. This in 
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12,000 YEAR-OLD CEMETERY 


The Gliwice Museum re- 
cently heard of the discov- 
ery, at Plawniowice, of some 
important archaeological re- 
mains. Personnel from the 
Museum have established that 
pieces of pottery and parts 
of arrows unearthed are 
12 thousand years old. 


It is thought that this is 
the site of a Lusatian ceme- 
tery and further remains of 
ancient cultures from there 
are hoped for. 


LAST SEASON'S PREMIERES 


304 premieres were present- 
ed in Polish theatres during 
the season from October 1959 
to June 1960. Of these 126 were 
by Polish authors, 46 by clas- 
sical authors and 980 plays 
written in the inter- and post- 
war years. 


During the present season 
there have been 90 premieres 
of contemporary plays, in- 
cluding 16 Soviet authors, 
14 by authors from Socialist 
countries and 60 by West 
European and American 
authors. 


The last season has also 
brought 19 world premieres 
by Polish authors, the most 
popular of which was Leon 
Kruczkowski’s Pierwszy Dziet 
Wolnosci (The First Day of 
Freedom) which was shown 


in 15 theatres. % 


“There is no natural in- 
crease of population in our 
village. Every time a baby is. 
born some youth clears off 
to the town.” 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS 


From the popular 
weekly Przekréj 
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FESTIVAL OF GRAPHIC ART 


This country’s first Nation- 
al Festival of Graphic Art has 
recently taken place in Cra- 
cow. Such festivals will be 
held every two years as 
“Biennales of Graphic Art’ 
and will constitute part of the 
“Cracow Days’. 


NEWSPAPERS - 


According to latest data 
50 daily papers are published 
in Poland with a total issue 
of 5.4 million. 900 periodicals 
are also published with a 
total annual issue of 16 mil- 
lion copies. 


- AND WHAT IS READ IN THEM 


The Polish Radio Centre for 
Research into Public Opinion 
sent out a questionnaire to the 
adult citizens of Warsaw on the 
newspaper articles in which 
they are most interested. 
Here are some of the results: 


Articles in newspapers on 
everyday economic problems 
are read by 75 per cent of 
those who answered the 
questionnaire and in week- 
lies by 47 per cent, while 
7 per cent of those replying 
listen to wireless talks on 
the same subject. 31 per cent 
of the replies stated that 
economic themes are the most 
interesting. 


* The weekly paper Nowa 


:Kultura has published data 


' 


on the interests of its readers. 
Among young readers of 1i6- 
17 years of age 25 per cent of 
the boys are interested in 
politics, 58 per cent in tech- 
nical subjects, 33 per cent in 
scientific topics and 53 per 
cent in articles on foreign 
travel. 


ART AND SCIENCE 





POTTERY 
Designed at the Wroclaw School of Art 
photo: Witalis Wolny 





turn discouraged the producer from trying 
out new designs, so that the situation becamé 
a vicious circle. . 

The Congress of Art Schools in Poznai 
in 1949, attended by delegates from varioug 
branches of light industry, marked the fi 
step towards the co-operation of the arti 
with industry. In 1952 the establishment 0 
design offices at factories began to & 
steady progress in the aesthetic side 
patterns and designs in light industry. Thi 
was the beginning. Today there are 1 
design offices in Polish light indust 
employing 165 trained artists and ove 
1,100 auxiliary personnel. All the art schoo 
now have faculties of applied art, ™ 
Institute of Industrial Design in Warsaw ™ 
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been greatly expanded and a Council for 
|| Industrial Design has been set up. 

This summer an exhibition was organized 
in Warsaw under the significant heading 
“The Artist in Industry”. According to the 
organizers, the exhibition aimed at “show- 
ing results of the training of young artists 
for industry. Included are those branches of 
industry that can boast of some achieve- 
ments in co-operating with art schools and 

the importance of the artist’s 
contribution. These are the light, ceramic, 
and glassware industries, which are in 
direct contact with the Colleges of Fine Arts 
in Lédz and Wroclaw. 

In order to be thoroughly at home with 
a particular craft it is necessary to pass 
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Designed by Muchéwna and Dzienia 
photo: Witalis Wolny 
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EAW 


During the congress of 
European writers in Rome 
Jarosiaw Iwaszkiewicz was 
elected to the committee of 
the European Association of 
Writers. 


COUNTRY TOPICS 


In 1961 The Ludowa Pub- 
lishing Co-operative proposes 
to start the publication of an 
annual to include work by 
young writers dealing with 
the contemporary Polish vil- 
lage. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Prof. Stefan Strelcyn recen- 
tly spoke about the part 
played by the Polish dele- 
gation at the XXVth Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Mos- 
cow and future plans of 
work in this branch of stu- 
dies in Poland: 

“The official Polish delega- 
tion numbered 9 people, but 
there were 21 of us. all- 
together. We submitted 8 pa- 
pers and showed a film about 
oriental manuscripts, the first 
of its kind in the world. It 
was made in Warsaw last year 
during an _ exhibition of 
“Oriental Books and Periodi- 
cals”, organized during the 
East-West month, sponsored 
by UNESCO. 

“Oriental and in particular 
African studies have today 
acquired great importance in 
view of the changing world 
situation. 

“A year ago, therefore, a 
commission for research into 
the contemporary East and its 
history was set up in Poland; 
attached to the Commission is 
a permament African seminar. 
Unfortunately our oriental 
studies are chiefly philologi- 
cal, but work has also started 
on current problems in various 
other fields.’’ 
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POLISH CULTURAL FESTIVAL IN 
NOTTINGHAM 


In November the University 
of Nottingham arranged a 
series of lectures and exhi- 
bitions as part of a Polish 
Cultural Festival. A number 
of Polish scholars were invited 
to speak on various aspects 
of Polish history and contem- 
porary affairs. Prof. Stefan 
Kieniewicz, of Warsaw Uni- 
versity, delivered a lecture 
on The Poland of 1000 Years: 
Her Contribution to European 
History and Culture. Prof. 
Wiodzimierz Trzebiatowski, of 
Wroclaw Institute of Techno- 
logy, spoke on Polish Scien- 
tific Progress since Coperni- 
cus. Town Planning and Ar- 
chitecture in Poland Today 
was the subject of a lecture 
By Prof. Kazimierz Dziewon- 
ski, of Warsaw University, 
while Prof. Julian Krzyzanow- 
ski spoke on The Polish Lite- 
rary Tradition. A talk was also 
delivered by Mr Arthur Hed- 
ley, a noted British authority 
on Chopin, entitled Chopin as 
a Musician and National Fi- 
gure. 


Apart from these public 
lectures there were also three 
special lectures: The Physical 
and Economic Structure of 
the Upper Silesian and Kra- 
kéw Industrial District, by 
Prof. K. Dziewonski; Problems 
of Higher Education, by Prof. 
Janusz Tymowski (Warsaw 
Institute of Technology); and 
The Work of the Polish Film 
Academy, by Prof. Jerzy Toe- 
plitz (Polish Theatre and 
Film Academy, £6dzZ). 

During the festival the fol- 
lowing exhibitions were also 
shown: Warsaw — Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow; Warsaw 
at War; Poland in Maps; 
and 


Polish Book Production; 
Chopiniana. 

The festival was opened by 
the Polish Ambassador in Bri- 
tain, Dr Witold Rodzifiski. 
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PORCELAIN 
Designed at the Wroclaw School of Art 
photo: Witalis Wolny | 


through the stage of the painter’s or sculp- 
tor’s study of nature, which serves to develop 
imagination and deepen aesthetic sensitivity. 

Art schools refrain from stressing any 
particular artistic: movement, so that the 
student can freely choose the means of ex- 
pression that best suits his artistic per- 
sonality. The link between the study of 
nature and industrial design is provided by 
the principles of composition, which offer 
a method of investigating the relation be- 
tween form and the aesthetic response to 
it. The teaching staff at Lédz call this method 
“the laboratory of new forms”. 

At the Lédz Art School, apart from the 
general study of basic disciplines, such as 
painting, scuplture, drawing, history of art, 
there are specialist courses on weaving, 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


fabric printing, clothing and accessories 
design, and fashion drawing. The Wroclaw 
School of Art has specialized departments 
of ceramics and glassware. The Warsaw ex- 
hibition did not include ceramics from the 
Sopot Studio of the Gdansk School of Art, 
which has won a name at several ex- 
hibitions abroad. All these art schools send 
their students to factories and_ special 
summer schools for practical training. 

_ The exhibition of work by students and 
graduates of the Lédz and Wroclaw Schools 
of Art is an example of the outcome of 
the successful marriage of art with industry. 
On display were some of the most successful 
designs made in the: schools’ studios or 
adopted by industry. Of particular interest 
was the work of art graduates employed at 
the factory design offices. The improvement 
in the aesthetic standard of industrial prod- 
ucts had a beneficial influence on consumer 
taste, and makes of greater competitiveness 
in foreign markets. 

The success of the Lédz artists has been 
all the greater, because they have avoided 
excessive reliance on abstract designs and 
have also made use of traditional flower or 
geometrical motifs interpreted in a modern 
manner. Colour combinations, too, were not 
glaring but tended towards attractive muted 
pastels. Another trap that was avoided was 
the mechanical and absurd transposition of 
painting onto fabric. 

However, the new approach to the applied 
arts could best be seen in glassware and 
ceramics. 

The problem of form — an essential part 
of an object’s function — was solved with 
greater freedom than has been seen before. 
Vessels, pots, and bowls shaped by the 
Wroclaw and Lédz students are not only 
household goods, but also sculptures in space 
that intrigue and gratify the eye by their 
Shape. In the same way colour and texture 
have broken with traditional monotony and 
acquired greater independence. 
Stanislaw Ledéchowski 
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ANNIVERSARY OF MARITIME 
INSTITUTE 


On its tenth anniversary in 
September the Maritime In- 
stitute in Gdansk organized 
a conference with the parti- 
cipation of scientists from 
Poland and abroad. The con- 
ference was held in two 
sections: (1) shipping problems 
and (2) ports and protection of 
the seacoast. Of the 21 papers 
submitted, 7 were by German 
and Norwegian guests. 


IN MEMORY OF PROF. BANACH 


It is fifteen years since the 
death of Prof. Stefan Banach, 
the founder of the well-known 
Lwéw school of mathematics. 
The ceremony which was held 
on September 4 in memory of 
this great twentieth century 
scientist, co-author of func- 
tional analysis, was attended 
by mathematicians from Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, 
the German Democratic Re- 
public put the German Federal 
Republic, Hungary, Italy, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.; 
among the guests from abroad 
were Professors E. Hille and 
M. B. Stone (U.S.A.), B. S. 
Nagy (Hungary), S. L. Sobo- 
lev (U.S.S.R.). 

A paper on the life and 
work of Prof. Banach was 
delivered by Prof. Hugo 
Steinhaus, his friend and asso- 
ciate. 


GDARSK LOCATION PRIVILEGE 


. A document giving location 
privileges to the town of 
Gdafsk, first granted in 980 
by the Polish ruler Mieszko I 
has recently been discovered 
in an archive abroad. 

From the time of this doc- 
ument Gdafsk enjoyed mu- 
nicipal rights and the as- 
sistance and protection of 
Polish kings. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 


The present archaeological 
season in Poland’s Western 
Territories has brought an im- 
portant discovery relating to 
the formative period of the 
Polish State. : 

A gréd (fortified settlement) 
has been unearthed in Ked- 
rzyn on the western part of 
the Kolobrzeg Region. Many 
finds show that it was not 
only an important fishing 
centre, but that iron smelting 
and founding as well as pot- 
tery and horn-working flour- 
ished there. 

One of the finds, a comb 
sheath made in a Frisian pat- 
tern, is the first archaeological 
evidence discovered so far of 
contacts between the people 
inhabiting the southern coast 
of the Baltic and the Frisians 
living on the Rhine, Thus far 
evidence of such contacts has 
been found only in Scandina- 
vian excavations. 

The excavations in the gréd 
in Kedrzyn are not yet com- 
pleted, but it is expected that 
they will supply interesting 
evidence concerning the begin- 
nings of settlements in Wes- 
tern Pomerania. 


DISTINCTION FOR 
PROF. KOZLOWSKI 


The Sorbonne has recently 
conferred an honorary docto- 
rate on Prof. Roman Koziow- 
ski of Warsaw University, an 
eminent Polish palaeozoologist, 
and a member of the Presi- 
dium of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. 

Prof Koziowski is also a 
leading authority on palaeon- 
tology and a recipient of the 
Belgian Geological Society 
prize awarded once a decade 
for outstanding achievements 
in this field. Last year Prof. 
Kozlowski received the Mary 
Clark Thompson gold medal 
from the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ENGLISH 


HE history of translations from English 
literature has its beginnings in the 18th 
century, and at first concerned mainly 
poetry. It so happened that the 18th century 
produced many poets in Poland as well, and 
the atmosphere of the court of the Polish 








king Stanislaw August was particularly | 


favourable to literary contacts with the 
England of the Englightenment. As might 
be expected, there were translations of Pope 
(The Rape of the Lock), of Edward Young 
(Night Thoughts) and also of the earlier 
Milton (three editions of Paradise Lost 
before 1900). The king himself even tried his 
hand at translating Julius Caesar — into 


land. Then came the turn of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose novels appeared in Poland very 
quickly, often only a year or two after their 
original publication. The romantics were 
naturally drawn to Byron, and Adam 
Mickiewicz produced a fine version of The 
Giaour. 


The end of the 19th and even more the 
beginning of the 20th centuries saw a decline 
of interest in English literature, which had 
to yield place to French writing, altogether 
the most dangerous rival of almost all other 
literature with the possible exception of the 
Russian. This was partly due to the lack of 
good translators from English. The number 
of works translated showed an _ increase 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


between the wars, the best being various | 


versions of Shakespeare or Aniela Za- 


gorska’s translations of Joseph Conrad. 
A really significant increase in the 
number of translations from English litera- 


ture only took place after 1945, when this | 
work came to be undertaken in the first | 


place by the two leading publishing houses 
in Poland — Paristwowy Instytut Wydawni- 
czy (the State Publishing Institute) and the 
Publishing Co-operative Czytelnik — and also 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ENGLISH 


by a number of other state and co-operative 
publishing houses. 

Any list of translations undertaken after 
the war should be headed by Shakespeare, 
who has become a kind of honorary patron 
of English literature in Poland. Four collected 
editions of Shakespeare as well as a number 
of translations of individual works had 
appeared between 1875 and 1939. Some plays 
had been translated many times over (e.g. 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet). After 
1945 there was a new wave of interest in 
Shakespeare, which resulted in a number 
of very successful new translations. Some 
of these also aimed at a new interpretation 
of the plays and attempted to present them 
to the reader or audience in their real 
Elizabethan and Renaissance richness of 
form and content. Twenty-one such new 
translations have been issued by the State 
Publishing Institute, not counting a new 
collected edition of the best older trans- 
lations. The series is being continued and 
will be crowned by a collected edition 
containing only new translations. Other plays 
of the period published by the State Publish- 
ing Institute include Ben Jonson’s Bartho- 
lomew Fayre and Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. There have 
also been first translations of Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera and Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 
A number of plays by Shaw translated 
before the war have also been published for 
the first time including Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant and several other works. 

In the realm of poetry new translations 
of Byron occupy pride of place (lyrical 
verse as well as poems such as The Age of 
Bronze) together with re-issues of older 
translations that had themselves acquired 
the status of classics (Don Juan and Childe 
Harold). It is interesting to note that in the 
years 1953-59 four edition of Don Juan 
appeared, totalling 25,000 copies. Byron’s 
letters and diaries were also published for 
the first time. Other first publications include 
a wide selection of poems by Robert Burns; 
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BOOK EXHIBITIONS 


In October the Polish Book 
Publishers’ Association and 
the “Ars Polona” foreign trade 
enterprise organized a large- 
scale exhibition of Polish 
books, comprising over 2,500 
volumes, at the National Book 
League in London. The exhi- 
bition covered the whole 
publishing field, but with par- 
ticular emphasis on scientific 
and technical publications. 


At the Sixth International 
Book Fair in Belgrade, held 
from October 21-26, “Ars Po- 
lona” also exhibited some 400 
recent titles as well as music 
and records, 


FIRST POLISH 
IN AUSTRALIA 


BOOK PUBLISHED 


Wiadomoésci Polskie, a Polish 
language periodical in Sydney, 
has opened a subscription for 
Pamietnik poetyckt (Poetical 
Memoirs) by Andrzej Chciuk. 
Poetical Memoirs, the first 
Polish book to be published 
in Australia, will come out 
before the end of this year. 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
ON POMERANIA 


An international three-day 
symposium on Pomerania was 
held recently in Szczecin 
Castle, attended by scholars 
from Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, the German Democratic 
Republic, Great Britain and 
Jugoslavia. 


Several dozen papers were 
read, containing much fresh 
historical material gained 
from post-war archaeological 
excavations at Szczecin, Wolin, 
Kolobrzeg and Kamien. 
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“KOSMOS” 


A new bookshop, named 
“Kosmos”, has recently been 
opened in Warsaw. “Kosmos” 
will handle imported publica- 
tions mainly American, Eng- 
lish, French, German and 
Italian, and undertook the 
sale of the books from the 
Fifth International Book Fair, 
held in Warsaw in June. 


650 YEARS OF FROMBORK 


Frombork, a small town in 
the Vistula estuary, today has 
barely two thousand inhab- 
itants, but is rich in historical 
associations. In the Middle 
Ages it was one of the two 
seats of the Warmian Bish- 
opric. The title of the Bishop 
Prince of Warmia was once 
greatly respected, since the 
bishops of Warmia were not 
subordinated to the Polish 
church hierarchy, but came 
directly under the Pope and 
exercised secular as well as 
spiritual authority over the 
territory of their bishopric. 

The Warmian bishopric was 
founded in 1243 and manageg 
to preserve its independence 
from the Order of the Knights 
of the Cross, though not 
without a struggle. An in- 
interesting aspect of this 
struggle is its undoubted 
social character. The Order 
was an organization of Ger- 
man knights, whereas the 
bishopric was under the in- 
fluence af the burghers. 


Warmia possessed two de- 


fended towns, Lidzbark and 
Frombork. The bishop and his 
court resided in Lidzbark, and 
Frombork was the seat of the 
chapter responsible for the 
election of the bishop. The 
Warmian Chapter of Canons 
included many illustrious 


scholars, most famous amongst 
them the astronomer Coperni- 
cus, who spent the last twenty 
years of his life in Frombork, 
died there and was buried in 
the fine gothic Cathedral. 
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individual volumes of poetry by Shelley, 
Keats and T. S. Eliot are at present in pre. 
paration. The Ossolineum publishing house 
is also preparing a selection of new trans. 
lations from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
As will be readily understood, the nove | 
has given the translator widest scope. Thus | 
Czytelnik is continuing its illustrated col- 
lected edition of Dickens, Nasza Ksiegarnia 
of Sir Walter Scott (also with illustrations), 
Since its inception, the State Publishing 
Institute has been very actively concerned | 
with English literature, and part of its, 
primary aim has been to fill in some of 
the gaps that had been left by previous 
generations. Thus most emphasis was placed 
on the 18th century novel. New revised 
editions were brought out of classical trans- 
lations of Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's, 
Travels. Our knowledge of Defoe was made) 
more extensive by translations of Moll 
Flanders, Roxana (published by Czytelnik), 
and A Journal of the Plague Year (published | 
by PIW), hitherto unknown in Poland. There 
were new translations of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, Joseph Andrews and Jonathan Wild 
and Smollett’s Roderick Random and 
Humphrey Clinker. PIW also brought out 
a new translation of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, and Czytelnik of Tristram Shandy. 
Also worth mentioning are editions of 
Godwin’s Caleb Williams and a selection 
from the writings of Addison and Steele 
published by Ossolineum. 
Apart from Dickens and Thackeray (new ) 
translations have been issued of Pendennis, 
Henry Esmond, The Newcomes and The 
Book of Snobs) the 19th century is also 
represented by Jane Austen, Mrs Gaskell, | 
George Eliot, the Bronté sisters (Jane Eyre 
and Wuthering Heights) Samuel Butler (The 
Way of All Flesh) and Thomas Hardy (Under | 
the Greenwood Tree, Far from the Madding | 
Crowd, Tess of the d’Urbervilles, and others). 
Compared with the intense effort put into 
translations of the classics, the 20th century 
and the contemporary novel are rather more 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ENGLISH 


scantily represented. Undoubted first place 
is held by Joseph Conrad, published in very 
large editions, followed by Galsworthy, 
Aldous Huxley, H. G. Wells and G. K. 
Chesterton. Some of James Joyce’s minor 
works have also been issued and PIW is 
now preparing the first Polish edition of 
Ulysses and of Virginia Woolf’s The Years 
and Mrs Dalloway. Robert Graves, Somerset 
Maugham, Graham Greene, Joyce Cary and 
Evelyn Waugh all enjoy great popularity 
in Poland. More recent writers to have been 
translated include Angus Wilson, Kingsley 
Amis and John Braine. 


Translations from foreign literature are 
published in a variety of editions, ranging 
from the simple, cheap and popular “Uni- 
versal Library” series, to luxury editions 
illustrated by some of our best artists. An 
interesting contribution to the popularization 
of world literature are two series published 
by PIW. The series include books chosen on 
the basis of a poll amongst our leading 
writers, critics and literary historians. The 
first series, called Library of Masterpicces 
includes forty world classics from earliest 
times until the end of the 19th century. 
English literature is represented by Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley, 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Thackeday’s Vanity Fair, 
Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles 
and Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book. The 
books are published in a uniform edition at 
a comparatively low price and have been 
a great success with our reading public. 


The second series, devoted to the kest 
novels of the 20th century, has been no less 
of a success and is still being supplemented 
by new works. So far the following English 
novels have appeared in it: Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga, Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter 
Point, James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man and H. G. Wells’ Men Like 
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The hill on which From- 
bork Cathedral stands, sur- 
rounded by canons and de- 
fence ramparts, was once the 
site of the old Slavonic settle- 
ment of Narzyce. 

During the last war the 
town suffered badly — Ger- 
man tanks fought a pitched 
battle in its streets and little 
remained of its picturesque 
old houses, or the water 
system designed by Coperni- 
cus himself, 

This year Frombork cele- 
brates the 650th anniversary of 
its foundation and a com- 
mittee has been set up to 
prepare plans for and super- 
vise the rebuilding of some of 
the most interesting historical 
parts of the town. 


HOW MANY SCHOOLS? 


In the last school year 
there were a little over 25,800 
primary schools in Poland 
with some 4,600,000 children. 

Over 214,000 pupils attended 
833 general secondary schools, 
and 640,000 students were -en- 
rolled at vocational schools 
of all types (not including 
correspondence courses). 

There were 75 institutions 
of higher education attended 
by over 160,000 students. 


WORK ON WAWEL 


The royal renaissance palace 
on Wawel Hill in Cracow has 
80 rooms, of which 65 have 
been fully restored. At present 
work is being started on the 
remaining 15 and is scheduled 
to be finished in 1964. 

At the same time archaeo- 
logical excavations are being 
carried out in the vicinity of 
the palace. Plans. are also 
afoot to open a Wawel 
Museum in one of the palace 
buildings, as part of the Mil- 
lennium celebrations of the 
Polish state. 





ART OVER COFFEE 


Apart from coffee and 
cakes Warsaw coffee-houses 
have recently started to offer 
another attraction to their 
customers — small art dis- 
plays. The Writers and Artists 
Unions took the initiative 
some time ago, and now it 
is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. 


KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


Recent negotiations in Paris 
over Aleksander Ford’s Knights 
of the Cross have ended with 
the sale of the French screen- 
ing rights to Athos-Film. The 
film will have its first run in 
three major cinemas in the 
Champs Elysées and will then 
be shown in other French 
towns. 


So the Knights ride again. 
But not only in Ford’s film. 
Or so it seems from an article 
in a Polish monthly entitled 
‘The Modern History of the 
Teutonic Order’. According 
to this the Order still survives. 
In 1923 it moved its head- 
quarters to Czechoslovakia, 
which it left in 1945; the 
Knights then settled partly in 
Austria (with their central 
administration in Vienna) and 
partly in West Germany (with 
a provincial administration in 
Frankfurt). Here they have 
bought an old castle once 
belonging to the Order and 
dating back to the Middle 
Ages. Today the Order is 
engaged in charitable and 
educational work, but it has 
not forgotten its old traditions 
of “the great tasks to be 


carried out by the Order in 
the German east on behaif 
of Germany and Christen- 
dom”, Plus ca change... 
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Gods. G. K. Chesterton’s The Man who wa; 
Thursday is shortly due to appear. 

Another very successful publishing ven- 
ture is the series of small volumes published 
by Czytelnik under the sign of the Winged 
Victory, also devoted to translations of out- 
standing contemporary literature. 

Side by side with these translations of 
serious writing, light entertainment such as 
detective stories, thrillers or humour also 
finds a place, and Agatha Christie, for in- 
stance, enjoys enormous success in Poland. 
However, in view of the necessity of making 
best use of our limited paper supplies, and 
of our foreign currency difficulties which 
affect royalty payments, Polish publishers 
cannot always fully satisfy the public's 
demand for such lighter reading. 

Apart from novels, plays and poetry our 


publishing plans also cover non-fiction, in- | 


cluding scientific and philosophical literature 
as well as memoirs. There is no doubt that 
first mention here must go to the attractive 
two-volume edition of The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, superbly translated by the novelist 
Maria Dabrowska and published by PIW. 
Polish Scientific Publishers (PWN) have 
issued the works of such English philosophers 
as Hobbes, Hume, Berkeley, Bentham, Bacon 
(Essays and Novum Organum), Locke and 
Mill. 

In the historical field there have been 
new translations .of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire and G. M. Tre- 
velyan’s English Social History. 

This, in short outline, is an overall survey 
of Polish translations from English literature. 
We realize that the view a Polish reader, 
having to rely entirely on translations, may 
form of this literature, will of necessity be 
incomplete, but we believe that on the whole 
it will not be a distorted one. Our future 
publishing plans will aim to fill in the gaps 
that still remain. 


Wlodzimierz Lewik 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





A View of the Vatican 


Spizowa brama. Notatnik rzymski 
[The Brass Gate — A Roman Note- 
book]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
572 pp. 


Those who have read the excerpt 
from Tadeusz Breza’s Brass Gate in 
the first part of this issue may 
justifiably ask what kind of book this 
is — a feature by a political cor- 
respondent, a piece of social analysis, 
a literary or a documentary re- 
portage? To avoid misunderstanding 
it should be said at the outset that 
the excerpt chosen by Polish Per- 
spectives is hot typical of the book’s 
style. On the contrary — its dry, 
matter-of-fact prose bears little 
resemblance to the rest of Breza’s 
book. We have selected it because we 
feel it touches on an important 
question, which will interest many of 
our readers, namely the relations be- 
tween Church and State in Poland. 


The Brass Gate is subtitled Roman 
Notebook. The author, born in 1905, 
has always been seriously interested 
in philosophical, historical and po- 
litical topics. He has never been easy 
to read but has always enjoyed a 
succes d’estime. 


Between 1955 and 1958 Breza was 
working in Rome as Cultural Coun- 
sellor of the Polish Embassy. This 
venture into diplomacy brought 
literary fruits: The Brass Gate, issued 
earlier in the year, and A Mission, 
a novel published recently. 


The Brass Gate is in the shape of 
a diary (the first entry is under 
June 6th, 1956 and the last under 


November 10th, 1958), but it is in~ 


fact a collection of various literary 
forms; one account of a conversation 
is close to a reportage, another to 
a philosophical essay; some passages 





are really reflective feuilletons, rem- 
iniscent of Roger Escarpit’s contri- 
butions on the first page of Le 
Monde; there are long historical and 
philosophical digressions, sharply 
drawn thumbnail sketches of persons 
and situations side by side with 
longer narrative passages; a detailed 
analysis of the functioning of various 
Church institutions and their man- 
agement techniques is intertwined 
with personal digressions. Neverthe- 
less, the book is not a mere collection 
of notes and observations. In fact 
there are no notes as such at all — 
everything fits into its strictly defined 
place in the jig-saw to form a well- 
rounded whole. 


Perhaps it would be closest to the 
truth to describe The Brass Gate as 
an intellectual analysis of the 
Vatican, undertaken with the help 
of various new literary tools that 
seem particularly well adapted to the 
subject and the intellectual leaning of 
the contemporary reader. I doubt 
whether the form of novel, reportage 
or classical essay would have given 
the author as many opportunities for 
focusing the reader’s attention on a 
difficult and presumably unfamiliar 
subject. 


In the preface to The Brass Gate 
Breza explains what he aimed at in 
his analysis. “Like a medal the 
subject that interested me has two 
sides. One of them is mystical and 
common, it would seem, to all 
religions. Its dramatic significance 
lies in the soul of the individual, and 
when it manifests itself collectively, 
it is always through individual 
emotions. The other side of the 
medal is not at all mystical — but 
concrete, earthy, palpable and com- 
plemen ,» as it were, to the first 
side. I am interested only in this com- 
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plementary side. It is quite over- 
whelming. Many opponents of the 
Church cannot see anything beyond 
it. This is a mistake, for which, 
however, they cannot properly be 
blamed. The blame should be laid 
on those who would like to sub- 
ordinate everything to the interests 
of the complementary side.” 


Is this then just another book 
about the Vatican, another anti- 
Vatican exposure? No, it is impos- 
sible to include it in this category. 
The Brass Gate is a very exceptional 
book, not only because of its formal 
originality, but also because of its 
approach to a subject that has often 
before been attempted by others. It 
is an artistic analysis avoiding all 
simplifications — full of ambiguities 
and hidden meanings; an analysis in 
which every problem is examined 
from many sides, so that the reader 
may notice its Chinese box quality. 
Breza’s book has very little of Roger 
Peyrefitte’s chronique scandaleuse, 
although the author enjoys a good 
gossip and peep behind the scenes. 
It has even less of the classical anti- 
clericalism of Anatole France — there 
are reflections in The Brass Gate 
which could not fail to shock the 
author of La Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard. 


Thus, it is almost impossible to pin 
down exactly what it is Breza is try- 
ing to say. In general one might call 
it a subtle, severe and convincing 
criticism of the Vatican and its réle 
in the contemporary world, written 
from a rationalist point of view. At 
the same time, however, The Brass 
Gate may mean different things to 
different people, or perhaps — dif- 
ferent readers may find different 
things in it. From this point of view 
its reception in Poland is of partic- 
ular interest. 


The Brass Gate appeared in the 
spring of this year and immediately 
became a bestseller. The initial edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies went very 
quickly, and the second, bigger 
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edition which appeared in ¢ha” ather I 
autumn, is practically sold out too! ons to s 
This great success is most remarkJ# 2d wart 
able considering that the book jsf ook wil 
both difficult and long (nearly 2ut at. 
600 pages). Naturally, it would be contains 
easy to ascribe this popularity to the’ “Under 
Catholic interests of the readers: they Brass Gé 
may be fascinated both by the subject.” sank of | 
matter and the great variety of 2 @ Tel 
intriguing details concerning current 2uthor’s | 
relations between Poland and the cathy, 
Vatican. But this does not explain mentary, 
the book’s success with the critics, It 3rez@’S | 
received almost unanimous praise ~ 4 man 0! 
there has not been a single unfavour- "sing t 
able review! And what is even more ‘his, but 
remarkable — it was spoken of in P0Oks an 
glowing terms by Marxist critics as Mave acc 
well as by Catholics. this prin 
cluding: | 
It seems that Breza has performed gratitude 
a rare feat: he has presented a veryPmotions 
controversial theme in such a way®motions 
that it met with enthusiasm in all nly by t 
quarters. pn both 
Let me quote excerpts from a few aot 
reviews. In Trybuna Ludu (No. 186), Alicja  L 
organ of the Central Committee ofiy 37): 
the Polish United Workers Party, Heologic 
Waclaw Sadkowski writes: avreen mi 


“Breza’s book, with its intellec*!uthentic 
tually stimulating content is a new‘imes fas 
and fresh event in our literature of 
the subject. 


“It marks a turning point in the 
traditional approach to the Church, 
in which it is regarded as a ‘mystical 
body’ not to be questioned about its 
position and social functions. 


“But The Brass Gate is also a 
novelty in the field of rationalist 
writing. It steers clear of partisanship 
and bias and if anything, is notable 
for its subtlety and intellectual Ruygdolf 
honesty, respect of religious ritual,}dansk . 
and high appreciation of sacral art-yars thai 
Above all, however, it is free of thatsity’ he 
annoying superiority assumed DY jeutschna 
some free thinkers towards believer$Snan Nati 
(nothing irritates people more thaNjember o 
being treated like cavemen possessedng did n 
by a curious superstition)”. pwards it 


So much for Trybuna Ludu. The dvocated 


orthodox Catholic weekly, Tygodnik\y statu: 
Powszechny, (No. 31) in an article by °#"¢- 
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thé’ ather Leszek Kuc, registers objec- 
too!’ ons to some parts of The Brass Gate 
1arki# nd warns its readers to approach the 
yk ig? 00k with caution, caute legendum: 
early ut at the same time the review 
1 be contains the following passage: 
> the’ “Under Breza’s masterly pen the 
Brass Gate of the title assumes the 
rject-” rank of a symbol not of Catholicism 
y of as religion — for: this is not the 
rrent 2uthor’s intention — but of a concrete, 
the earthy, palpable Church, comple- 
plain Mentary, as he says, to religion. 
os, } Breza’s style is restrained, that of 
se ~ 4 man of culture... It seems embar- 
your- Tassing to have to praise him for 
more this, but... unfortunately so many 
sf jn DOOks and articles on similar topics 
"g ag Pave accustomed us to the lack of 
prime essential.” And in con- 
Huding: “I would like to express my 
rmed gratitude to Tadeusz Breza for the 
verypmotions his book roused in me, 
waytmotions that can be shared fully 
n all nly by those who have strolled along 
on both banks of the river, tasting 
the city’s incomparable charm”. 
Finally, one more review, by 
186),alicja Lisiecka in Nowa Kultura 
oe ot'No. 37): “The Brass Gate is a great 
arty, deological dialogue. A dialogue be- 
#veen mighty adversaries. As in all 
sllectiuthentic discussions Breza is at 
new-‘imes fascinated by the personality 
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iwastyka nad Gdatiskiem [Swastika 
over Gdansk]. By Rudolf Gamm. 
Translated from the German and 
adapted by Tomasz Tomala. Iskry. 
Warszawa. 1960. 166 pp. 


Gdansk under 


iship 
table 
ctual Rudolf Gamm comes from an old 
itual,;darisk family. Between the two 
, vars, that is at the time of the Free 
thattity, he was active in the local 
bY teutschnationale Volkspartei (Ger- 
everSnan National People’s Party), as a 
nember of its left wing. This group- 

1g did not support the Nazis’ drive 
pwards incorporation into the Reich, 
dvocated the preservation of Free 
ndnik WY Status and correct relations with 


le by ° 
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of his interlocutor. His fascination is 
in these circumstances completely 
justified and natural... And yet, 
not withstanding this fascination, 
Breza does not leave a single question 
unexamined, and what is more, 
none of his answers arouse our 
doubts. This seems doubly interesting, 
since Breza does not fall into the trap 
of lofty moralization, although his 
‘diary’ is almost completely ‘deper- 
sonalized’.” 


Finally, it is perhaps worth stres- 
sing Breza’s intellectual brilliance 
and the sharp edge of his irony. 
Thanks to them his reflections on the 
centralized Vatican organizations 
assume a wider symbolic _signif- 
icance — The Brass Gate seems to 
concern not only the Vatican; thanks 
to them the book is not only an in- 
telligent and rational study of a great 
institution, but also a deeply absorb- 
ing work of art. 


It will be interesting to see the 
reception the book will have abroad. 
Unfortunately the task of translation 
is in this case a very difficult one, 
and The Brass Gate is not likely to 
appear in foreign bookshops much 
before the cud of next year. 


Dominik Horodynski 


the Swastika 


German accounts relating to the 
period of the Third Reich are as 
a rule received with reservations by 
the Polish reader reservations 
which in most cases are fully justi- 
fied. I don’t think one can be accused 
of falling into the trap of a simplified 
economic theory of history, if one 
looks for the motives actuating 
people like Gamm in the situation of 
Gdansk at that time. 


Shortly before the First World 
War Gdansk was a port with a very 
small turn-over. After Poland had 
regained her independence it came to 
rank second among the Baltic ports — 
in 1928 — after Stockholm, and in 
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1937 — after Gdynia. Gamm _ un- 
doubtedly idealizes the period before 
the Nazi offensive in Gdarisk. Con- 
flicts between German chauvinism 
and Polish national interests were not 
infrequent, even when the city was 
ruled by those who formed the op- 
position to the Nazi _ governors, 
Forster and Greiser. It is an establish- 
ed fact, however, that the source of 
the wealth and relative independence 


of Gdarisk citizens were realistically- 


evaluated by Gamm’s political 
comrades. It is hardly necessary to 
consider in detail each of the 
factors — such as traditional liber- 
alism or the fear of competition from 
the port of Gdynia — that caused 
Gamm to expound the following 
anti-Nazi views in 1936: 


“If it were up to me, I would have 
this inscription put up above the 
entrance to the Gdarisk Senate: ‘This 
place is reserved for a pro-Gdarisk 
policy only’ ... the New Port (in 
Gdansk) is entirely dependent on the 
Polish hinterland these days; should 
the present difficulties in Polish- 
Gdansk relations increase, and the 
Poles intensify their boycott of the 
New Port, then the Long Market (the 
central street of the old city — Ed.) 
might just as well be leased by the 
Senate as pasture land. The pros- 
perity of Gdansk has always been 
inseparably linked with the pros- 
perity of Poland.” 


Gamm is a citizen of Gdansk 
above all. His anger is directed not 
so much against Nazism in general 
as against the Gdarisk Nazis: it is 
dictated by his Gdansk patriotism. 
He is sorry for his beloved city whose 
traditions and customs were to be 
destroyed by the invading barbarians. 
He hates the Nazis, because they 
regarded it as a pawn in a political 
game, whose profits were to be 
reaped in Berlin, not in Gdarisk. 


Tomasz Tomala, in his well- 
balanced and incisive introduction to 
the history and problems of Gdarsk 
writes in his foreword: “For some- 


one so close to the beautiful city to 
watch it plunged into a sea of flames 
was too hard to bear; hence the 






passionate indictment of his diary, 
Gamm could not avoid simplifying 
a number of issues. I have already 
mentioned the idealization of Polish " 
Gdarisk relations in the period pre Polituka 
ceding Nazi rule. (Here it should be nia el 





















added that in the two years 1920.9, m8 F 
alone there were 19 disputes, 17 of sew 
them being resolved to the detri- | 
ment of Polish interests. Another PI 
example is furnished by the case of This | 
Dr Sahm, a high-ranking official] Of study of 
the German police in the occupi There is 
Polish capital during the First Worl housing : 
War, who was President of th principle: 
Senate as late as 1930, although ment’s hi 
extradition as a listed war criminal statistical 
was sought by the Polish Govern and on 
ment. The success of the National) dwellings 
Socialist offensive was for Gamm-the book 
something of a surprise. He eithe formatior 
had not noticed or had been undex it at sor 
estimating the strength of the soci our read 
forces influenced and _ even The b 
dominated by German natio: | deals wi 
and chauvinistic propaganda *) foaing 
nomie: 
Gamm certainly offers a revealing ing, disc 
analysis of the Nazification mechan 2d the | 
ism in the period after the Nationa| Poland, \ 
Socialists had won a majority in ti With the 
Volkskammer. The diversity of mea In Par 
employed, chiefly with the help @ history o: 
the youth — ranging from bribes} Western 
to assassination — used by the Naz} housing 
on the relatively small area of ti countries 
Free City, helps one to understas) has evolv 
the metamorphosis of the undouli} Personal « 
edly highly civilized and culturd ing, thou 
German nation as a whole. Ti “veloped 
analysis is definitely the most va) ®ems to | 
uable aspect of the book. ~—o. 
s 
The parts of the diary dealig ®t greater 
with the attitude of the Polish Fo With the | 
eign Office to the Gdansk Nazis # 1 the pei 
not throw any new light on an ism “@"s the 
that has been already well examine a v 
They remind once more, howevt, a c 
that as a result of Foreign Minisie) |. high a 


Beck’s instructions the Polish 
ity groupings made the 
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*e Housing 
2ad) 
ish Polityka mieszkaniowa — zagadnie- town and country jontly, the oc- 
pie, nia ekonomiczne i socjalne [Hous- cupancy index in 1931 amounted to 


m Western Europe; 


ing Policy — Economic and Social 
Problems]. By Adam  Andrze- 
jewski. Arkady. Warszawa, 1959. 
372 pp. 


This book is a really exhaustive 


+ study of housing problems in Poland. 


There is a detailed description of the 
housing situation, an analysis of the 


iNé principles underlying the Govern- 


ment’s housing policy, and abundant 
statistical data on housing in general 


2m and on the construction of new 
lj dwellings. It is precisely because of 


tthe book’s value as a source of in- 
formation that we propose to review 
it at some length for the benefit of 
our readers. 

The book is in three parts. Part I 


4 deals with the general problem of 


housing in capitalist and Socialist 
economies. Part II, the most interest- 
ing, discusses the housing situation 
and the provision of new housing in 
Poland, while Part III is concerned 
with the principles of housing policy. 

In Part I the author outlines the 
history of the “housing problem” in 
he describes the 
housing situation in capitalist 
countries and shows how the problem 
has evolved in the Soviet Union. His 

comments are often interest- 
ing, though the problem of under- 
developed countries, for example, 
seems to have been treated somewhat 
superficially. 

In this review I propose to discuss 
at greater length the chapters dealing 
with the housing situation in Poland. 
In the period between the two world 
wars the housing situation in this 
country was extremely serious. The 
average occupancy index in towns 


, was 2 persons per room, i.e., twice 


as high as in the countries of West- 
ern Europe and 50 per cent higher 


“44, an, for example, in Italy. It must 








be added that half the population 
lived in overcrowded dwellings. In 
the rural areas the situation was even 
worse, for the average occupancy rate 
was 3.1 persons per room. Taking 


_ country’s 


2.7 people per room. Thus housing 
conditions were worse even than in 
such countries as Jugoslavia or 
Greece after the Second World War. 

After 1945 the housing situation 
in Poland underwent a_ radical 
change, owing partly to the shift in 
the country’s boundaries and to 
losses and shifts of population. For 
one thing, the recovered Western 
Territories were more built-up and 
had better housing facilities in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants 
than pre-war Polish territory. More- 
over, the population within the 
present boundaries had 
decreased by approximately 6 million 
as a result of the war and enemy 
occupation. Thus, in spite of wartime 
destruction, the average occupancy 
index in towns fell from 2.0 to 
1.7 persons per room. Statistically 
speaking, this meant an improve- 
ment in the housing situation, the 
more so that housing reserves in the 
Western Territories were not fully 
taken advantage of. 

Until 1950 the main national effort 
Was concentrated on rebuilding what 
the war had destroyed and reorgan- 
izing national economy along Social- 
ist lines. In 1945, the Government 
issued an order on the public control 
of dwellings, thus creating an entirely 
new situation in housing. Even 
though residential buildings were 
not taken over by the State, their 
owners were unable to make a profit 
on rents, since the latter were frozen 
at a pre-war level. Uncontrolled 
lettings of flats were prohibited, and 
the allocation of dwellings became 
the responsibility of a_ special 
authority set up for this porpose. 

In addition to these administrative 
measures, a programme of housing 
construction, modest at first, was 
embarked upon. Rebuilding, on the 
other hand, was quite considerable, 
for, together with the increased 
utilization of housing reserves in the 
Western Territories, 1,530,000 new 
dwelling rooms were put to use by 
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1950. As a result of this improvement 
the occupancy index was reduced to 
1.6 persons per room in towns and 
to 1.9 in the countryside. It can even 
be said that the Polish population 
had never been so well housed as 
in 1950. 

In the same period two important 
organizational measures were taken: 
in 1948, the Workers’ Settlements 
Authority was set up as the chief 
housing developer over the whole 
country, and almost simultaneously 
the centralized Housing Fund was 
created, to finance all housing. The 
Fund was, of course, subsidized by 
budget grants as revenues from 
rents, frozen at the pre-war level, 
were quite insignificant. 

Both these measures meant a 
high degree of centralization both 
in the construction of new dwellings 
and the utilization of existing ones. 

After 1950 industrialization was 
speeded up considerably. The impact 
of this process was felt by housing as 
well. In the first place, the non- 
agricultural labour-force increased by 
2.2 million people in the years 1950- 
55, with a corresponding increase 
in the urban population of 3 million, 
ie., 33 per cent. Housing demand in 
towns grew in proportion, but the 
housing programme altogether failed 
to meet it. Under the Six-Year Plan, 
1950-1955, some 820,000 dwelling 
rooms were built in towns, and some 
380,000 in rural areas. Assuming the 
average size of a dwelling to be 
2.65 rooms, this total of 1,200,000 rooms, 
corresponded to 451,000 dwelling 
units. This meant in terms of money 
about 11 per cent of the total invest- 
ment expenditure. 

The above figures show that in the 
period of the six-year plan housing 
conditions in Poland deteriorated. 
The occupancy index in towns rose 
from 1.6 to 1.7, and in rural areas 
from 1.9 to 2.0 persons per room. By 
1955, the deficit of one-family flats, 
which in 1950 amounted to approxi- 
mately 500,000, increased to 750,000. 
The situation was further aggravated 
by the fact that new building was 
not evenly distributed throughout 
the country, but concentrated in those 
districts where new industries were 
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being located. This meant that the| 
occupancy rate varied considerably 


from one part of the country {| cedi 


another, There were also pronounced 
differences between the condition; 
obtaining in old and new housing 
Overcrowding increased particularly 
in older dwellings. Differences in the 
occupancy rate were aggravated stil] 
further by differences in standards: 
only 42 per cent of older urban 
dwellings had running water, 27 per; 
cent W.C.’s and 14 per cent bath-| 
rooms, whereas 90 per cent of new 
dwellings had all three. 

Housing policy in the period of 
the Six-Year Plan did nothing to 
relieve this difficult situation. As far 
as new housing was concerned, this 


policy was based on the principle that}: 


the State would supply dwellings 
free of charge, usually through the 
candidate’s place of work. Thu 
housing was to be a tool of employ- 
ment policy. This, however, diverted 
people’s own initiative and capital 
away from the construction of dwell- 
ings. Out of the 820,000 dwelling 
rooms built in towns, the State pro-/ 
vided as much as 92 per cent. At the 
same time, flats obtained for nothing 
were not properly cared for, espe 
cially by families coming straight 
from the countryside where. housing 
standards had been low. 


The housing policy in the period 
in question was still based on the 
principle of public control, with the 
norm of 10 sq. metres of living space 
per person and controlled allocation 
of dwellings. Rents continued to be 
frozen. Owing to this, practically the 
whole cost of exploitation and main-| 
tenance of housing was covered oul 
of the Housing Fund. The budget! 
grants for this Fund, however, were 
much too small to meet the cosis 
of repairs, as the poor condition of 
old housing, coupled with many 
years of neglect, made the need fo 
them increasingly acute. This critical, 
situation was further worsened }) 
the weak organization of repail 
services and housing management. | 

Housing policy in rural areas is! 
best illustrated by the fact that 
rural building was not included i 
the plan at all. The 380,000 rooms 
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built in 1950-55 in fact meant that the 
situation was worse than in the pre- 
ceding period. 

The ae 1956 marked the begin- 
ning of fundamental changes in Pol- 
ish housing policy, linked with 
general changes in the country’s eco- 
nomy, the basic aim of which was 
decentralization. Thus, the Workers’ 
Settlements Authority ceased to exist, 
and the provision of new housing 
was entrusted to local People’s Coun- 
cils. Personal savings were attracted 
towards housing by the encouraging 
of co-operative and individual house- 


| building, credits, etc. The share of 





“Finally, 











housing in the total expenditure on 
new building was also increased, 
which meant that more housing was 
provided by the State as well. 
a first step was taken 
towards instituting repayment for 
dwellings built with public money. 
But the vital problem of low rents 
has hitherto remained unresolved. 
The changes in housing policy 
were soon reflected in a rapid growth 
of housing construction. In 1957 al- 
ready 347,000 new rooms were com- 
pleted, 150,000 of these in rural 
districts (an increase of 80 per cent 
in towns and over 100 per cent in 
rural areas over the average for the 
years 1950-1955). In 1959 (these data 
are no longer taken from the book, 
for the author only provides statistics 
up to the year 1958) a total of 380,000 
rooms in 133,000 dwelling units were 
provided, which is equivalent to 
13.1 rooms and 4.6 dwelling units per 
1000 inhabitants. Of ‘this approxi- 
mately 40 per cent were financed out 
of personal savings. In 1960, for the 
first time in Polish history, housing 
construction will reach the figure of 
400,000 new dwelling rooms. The 
targets for the period up till 1965 are 


; even more ambitious and provide 
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for the building of 7 dwelling units 
and 20 dwelling rooms per 1000 in- 
habitants per annum. 


Notwithstading this, we shall have 
to wait a long time before our hous- 
ing needs can be fully satisfied. As 
Andrzejewski points out, it was only 
in 1958 that a balance was reached 
between the population increase and 
the increase in the number of dwell- 
ing rooms, so that the occupancy 
index for new rooms fell below the 
average. However, the increase, in 
the number of households continues 
to be in advance of the provision of 
new dwellings, so that the deficit of 
one-family flats is in fact still grow- 
ing. The author’ reckons that 
a balance in this latter respect will 
be achieved by 1964. On the other 
hand, the liquidation of the “arrears” 
which will by then have arisen, or, 
in other words, the full solution of 
the housing problem in Poland, 
may — according to Andrzejewski — 
only be expected by about 1975. 


In the last part of his book the 
author deals with the principles of 
housing policy. He has a number of 
interesting things to say on the subject. 
He advocates, for example, the de- 
centralization of the system of 
financing housing management and 
making housing administration self- 
supporting. That implies the raising 
of rents to a realistic level, so that 
they can cover the cost of exploita- 
tion and repairs. The unfortunate 
experiences of the past years would 
seem fully to justify this proposal. 
For the policy of low rents is a policy 
of correspondingly low wages; and 
this means that housing finances 
other branches of the national eco- 
nomy at its own disadvantage. 


Stefan Kurowski 
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JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ: Tatarak often appears to be close to the avant- 


4 inne opowiadania [Calamus and Other 
Stories]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
258 pp. $0.60 


The most recent volume of stories by 
an outstanding Polish short-story writer, 
poet and novelist. The items differ in 
character and in length, varying from 
short studies serving as a pretext for 
philosophical reflection to longer stories 
with the detailed psychological motiva- 
tion typical of this writer. Most of the 
stories are set in the present day and 
touch on topical psychological and moral 
issues. 

TADEUSZ ROZEWICZ: Rozmowa z 
ksieciem [A Talk with a Prince] PIW. 
Warszawa, 1960. 102 pp. $0.40 

The author (born 1921) is first and 
foremost a lyrical poet; his play Kar- 
toteka (The Card-Index) was recently 
staged in one of the Warsaw theatres. 
Like many writers of his generation, R6- 
zewicz is preoccupied with war and its 
moral consequences, but formally he 


LITERARY 


WACLAW BOROWY: O Norwidzie [On 
Norwid]. Essays and notes. PIW. Warsza- 
Wa, 1960. 394 pp. $1.45. 

A volume of essays by the late (1890- 
1950) historian, literary critic and Profes- 
sor at Warsaw University, about a late 
romantic Polish poet, playwright and 
painter (1821-1883), one of the most in- 
teresting personalities in the history of 
Polish culture, a man who was far ahead 
of his times and whose greatness came to 
be appreciated only in the early 20th 
century. 


Germanica Vratislaviensia. V. PWN. 
Warszawa—Wrociaw, 1960. 201 pp., 1 plate. 
$2.05. (Scientific Papers of Wroclaw Uni- 
versity, Series A, No. 26). 

A periodical devoted to German pro- 
blems and German political leaders and 
writers connected with Silesia. This issue 
includes eight papers (of which six are in 


garde with its purely aesthetic preoccy. 
pations. His new volume includes lyrical 
verse and short prose items, which are 
in fact prose poems. 


MARIA ZAREBINSKA-BRONIEWSKA: 
Opowiadania ofwiecimskie [Auschwitz 
Stories]. KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 7 pp, 
$0.25 


Simple, unpretentious stries based on 
reminiscences from the author’s imprison- 
ment in the Auschwitz concentration| 
camp, from July 1943 to April 1944. ~~ 


MARIA ZIENTARA-MALEWSKA: War- 
mio moja mita [Warmia, My Beloved 
Country]. Photographes by J. Gardzielew-| 
ska. Pax. Warszawa, 1960. 260 pp. Cloth. 
$2.50 


Ethnography, folklore and personal 
reminiscences presented in a popular 
from. In the inter-war period Mme. Zien- 
tara-Malewska was active in the Polish 
community in Warmia, then under German 
rule as part of East Prussia. 


HISTORY 


German), covering among other topics 
German Romanticism in Silesia, the ma- 
nuscripts of Karl Hauptmann and Slavonic 
elements in his works. 





SEBASTIAN FABIAN KLONOWIC: We 
rek Judaszéw [The Judas Bag]. Prepared | 
by K. Budzyk and A. Obrebska-Jabioi- 
ska. Juridical commentary by Z. Zdréj- 
kowski. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
Literary Research. (The Library of Polish 
Authors, Series B, No. 10). Wroclaw, 1. 
458 pp. Cloth. $5.70 


A scholarly edition of a legal treatise 
in verse dating from the 16th century. 
The author was a moralist and satirist, 
who belonged to the urban middle clas. | 
The publication includes a_ transcription 
and photostat reproduction of the original; 
explanatory comments and index. 
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HENRIETTA BLEDOWSKA née DZIA- 
LYNSKI: Pamiqtka przesztosci [A Souvenir 


of the Past]. Reminiscences from the 
years 1794-1832. Prepared and prefaced by 
K. Kostenicz and Z. Makowiecka. (The 
| Library of Polish and Foreign Memoirs, 
ed. W. Zawadzki). PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 
Cloth. $1.05 


Reminiscences by a cultured and 
intelligent woman belonging to an aristo- 
, cratic family who travelled widely in 
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customs and manners of the age (this is 
the first publication from the manus- 
cript). 


ZOFIA KRZYZANOWSKA: Czarna fla- 
ga [The Black Flag]. KiW. Warszawa, 
1960. 78 pp. $0.85 

Reminiscences of the Ravensbriick con- 
centration camp. What is stressed is 
the importance of maintaining certain 
moral standards at a time when all endea- 
vours to preserve one’s own life must 
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War- MARIAN BOGACZ: Akademicy War- PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 146 pp. $1.45. (The 
eloved| szawy [Students in Warsaw]. Contributions Meander Library, No. 28). 


to the History of Student Organizations in 
| the 19th Century. Iskry. Warszawa, 1960. 
| 459 pp. $0.75 


Emphasis is laid on the political acti- 
/ vities of Warsaw students, particularly 
those surrounding national uprisings. 
Much space is devoted to the formation 
of the first Socialist organizations and 
their conflicts with nationalist bodies. The 
cultural and social aspects of the student 
milieu and students’ living conditions are 
also described. The period covered is 
that from the foundation of the first 
institutions of higher education in War- 
saw to the revolution of 1905. 


JAROSLAW DABROWSKI: Listy [Let- 
ters]. Collected, prefaced and annotated 
by Rafat Gerber. PWN. Warszawa, 1960. 
176 pp. $0.40 


Inculdes the few surviving letters of 
Jarostaw Dabrowski (1836-1871), who was a 
Political leader before the Rising of 1863, 
then a political deportée, and finally an 
emigré leader and one of the commanders 
of the Paris Commune, during which he 
lost his life at the baricades. 


JODOCUS LUDOVICUS DETIUS: Ksiega 
Z czas6w kréla Zygmunta [Chronicle of 
the Times of King Sigismund]. Various 
translations edited by Kazimierz Kuma- 
niecki, introduction by T. Biefikowski 





The first printed edition of a Polish 
translation of a historical work from the 
early 16th century about the early years 
of the reign of King Sigismund the Old. 
Detius (ca. 1485-1545) was secretary and 
economic adviser to King Sigismund; his 
book, written in the form of a chronicle, 
reflects the emergence of modern human- 
ist ideas alongside mediaeval ones. 


MARIAN GUMOWSKI: Najstarsze pie- 
ezecie miast polskich XIII i XIV wiekw 
{Earliest Polish Urban Seals, Dating from 
the 13th and 14th Century]. PWN. Torui— 
E6dz, 1960. 286 pp. $3.80 

A study in sphragistics, based mainly 
on Pomeranian archives. Reproductions 
and descriptions of 555 seals from 314% 
towns. Bibliography. 


WALERIAN ELUKASINSKI: Pamietnik 
(Memoirs]. Prepared, prefaced and annot- 
ated by Rafat Gerber. PWN. Warszawa, 
1960. 220 pp. Cloth. $1.50 

In 1822 Major W. Lukasifski, ex-officer 
of the Napoleonic Army, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for clandestine patriotic 
activity in the army of the so-called 
Polish Kingdom (created in 1815 at the 
Congress of Vienna), and until the end 
of his life in 1868 was kept in the military 
prison at Schlisselburg in Russia. His 
memoirs, written after the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1863, appear in print for the 
first time. They form an interesting polit- 
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ical document, striking in its objective 
and unprejudiced approach to Russo- 
Polish relations. 


KAZIMIERZ MAJEWSKI:  Importy 
rzymskie w Polsce [Roman Imports in 
Poland]. Selected archaeological sources 
relating to contacts between Polish ter- 
ritories and the Roman Empire. Published 
by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. Warszawa—Wroclaw, 1960. 
152 pp. 60 plates. Cloth. $4.45 


A study based on museum material 
available in Poland and on photographs 
of objects no longer in existence, Biblio- 
graphy. Catalogue of imports. Summaries 


THEATRE, 


TADEUSZ WITCZAK: Teatr i dramat 
staropolski w Gdavisku [Old Polish Theatre 
and Drama in Gdafisk]. Gdafskie Towa- 
rzystwo Naukowe. Gdafsk, 1960. 168 pp. 
$1.99 (The Gdansk Library, Monographic 
Series, No. 8) 


An outline of Polish theatrical life in 
Gdafisk from the 15th to the 18th century. 
Three types of theatres are discussed: 
school theatres, professional travelling 
theatres, and open air performances, 


Fryderyk Chopin. Studies of the War- 
saw University Institute of Musicology. Ed. 


in Russian and French. Numerous illys. 
trations and a map. 


BOZENA STELMACHOWSKA: Budow- 
nictwo Stowitcéw [The Building Art of 
the Slovintsy]. Published by Wydawnic. 
two Poznanskie for the Stupsk Branch of 
the Polish Historical Society. Poznai, 
1960. 78 pp. $0.35 (The Stupsk Library, | 
Nd. 5.) 

An ethnographical monograph about | 
the folk architecture of a nearly extinct | 
Pomeranian tribe. This is a part of a com-; 
prehensive publication Kultura materiaing 
Stowiticé6w (The Material Culture of the 
Slovintsy), included in the Stupsk Library | 
series. 





| 
MUSIC, ART 
Zofia Lissa. Uniwersytet Warszawski. War- | 
szawa, 1960. 333 pp. $5.05 
Twelve musicological studies of the 
works of Chopin dealing with the struc- 
tural and pianistic aspects of his compo-| 
sitions and the various styles of inter- 
pretation. Summaries in English, Russian 
and French, 


JANINA MICHALKOWA: Rembranit. 
Wiedza Powszechna. Warszawa, weal 
170 pp. Cloth. $1.45 

A well-illustrated popular monograph, | 
based on the latest results of research | 
into the life and work of Rembrandt. 


MISCELLANEA 


Annales Silesiae. Vol. 1. Published by 
PWN for the Wroclaw Society of Sciences. 
Wroclaw, 1960. 129 pp., 5 plates. $2.25 

The first volume of a periodical devoted 
to Silesia, including reviews and biblio- 
graphical material. All articles in Polish 
and in English. 


JERZY JANICKI & BRONISLAW WIER- 
NIK: Reszta jest milczeniem (The Rest Is 
Silence). KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 74 pp. 
$0.30 

Describes the search for traces of Da- 
widek Rubinowicz whose diary, recently 
discovered, has stirred sympathy and in- 
terest in many countries. The authors 
visited the places where he had lived, 
spoke with people who had known his 
family and helped them during the Nazi 
occupation, and who were able to give 





at least some information, however | 
scanty and uncertain, about the last | 
period in the life of this Jewish boy who | 
was to perish together with his whole 
community. 

Stownik mechaniczny angielsko-polski 
{An English-Polish Dictionary of Mechani- 


cal Terms]. Ed. S. Czernia. PWT. Warsz | 


wa, 1960. 605 pp. Cloth. $4.10 

Some 38,000 English terms taken from 
British and American technical litterature. 
Covers the whole of mechanics, from 
theoretical issues to problems of econom- 
ics and management. Its second part, 
which has also appeared, is a much 
shorter index of Polish mechanical terms 
intended as a supplement to the English 
Polish section, and thus partly serve # 
a Polish-English dictionary. 
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